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ARTICLE XIII. 


Continuation of Mr. Warn’s Lives of the 
Profeffors of Grefham-College, &c. 


@g7 4) N the foregoing Month we entered up- 
ear — | On this valuable Work, by an Abftract 

@| of the Life of Sir THomas GRESHAM 3 

%3)} we fhal! in this endeavour to give our 
Readers fome farther Idea of it. The 
firft we have any Memoirs of, after the illu- 
{trious Founder, are the Divinity Profeffors. There 
are eleven of them; exclufive of the Rev. Fobn 
Bridgen, Matter of Arts of both our Univerlities, 
who at prefent exercifes that Function. We will 
cite a Particular here and there from our Author's 
Account of them. 

The firft that appears is ANTHONY WoTTON. 
He was born at London, educated at Eaton School, 
elected thence to Kéng’s-College in Cambridge, enter- 
ed there Offober 1. 1579, created Batchelor of Arts 
in 1583, Mafter of Arts in 1587, and Batchelor 
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of Divinity in 1594. He was alfo Fellow of that 
College, and fometime Chaplain to Robert Earl of 
Effex. 

Aboutthe Beginning of March 1596, he was chofen 
Proteffor of Divinity in Grefbam-College, wpon the 
firft Settlement of that Foundation. He did not con- 
tinue Jong in that Station, which he quitted on the 
Score of marrying. He was fhortly after chofen 
Lecturer at the Church of Allballow’s Barking ; but 
inthe Year 1604 wasfilenced by Dr. Bancroft, Bi- 
fhop of Loudon, tor an Expreffion he was charged 
with uttering out of his Chair or Pulpit, difrefpedt- 
ful to the King. That this Sufpenfion was at 
length taken off we know, but at what time is un- 
certain. He afterwards fell under the Difpleafare 
of fome of the London Clergy, for his Opinion 
concerning Juftification, His chief Antagonift was 
Mr. George Walker, Minifter of St. Fobn’s in Wat- 
ling-fireet, who having oppofed hint for fome time 
with great Zeal, and accufed him of Socinianifin, 
Herelfy, and Blafphemy, at laft defired a Confe- 
rence with him before eight Divines chofen on both 
Sides ; which being agreed on, they met according- 
ly ewice. There came with Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Storke, Mr. Downham, Mr. Weftfield, Mr. Gouge ; 
and with Mr. Wotton, Mr. Balmeford, Mr. Ran- 
dall, Mr.Gataker, Mr. Hicks. On a full Confi- 
deration of what both Parties offered, it was with 
unanimous Confent of all the Judges generally re- 
folved and pronounced, that there appeared not to 
them either Herefy or Blafphemy, in aught that 
Mr. Wotton was by Mr. Walker convicted to have 
delivered or maintained: Altho’ fome of them pro- 
feffed to differ from him in the Point of Juftificati- 
on; upon which Subject Mr. orton afterwards ex- 
plained himfelf more fully ina Latin Treatife De 
Reconciliatione Peccatoris. es 
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This good Man was a hearty Advocate for the 
Reformation, and publifhed feveral Books in the De- 
fence of it, which expofed him tothe Refentments 
of a different Faction. One of thefe Treatifes was 
againft Mr. Richard Montagu, afterwards Bifhop of 
Chichefter, who was well fkilled in the Fathers, Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory, and the Latin and Greck Lan- 
guages; but who, tho” he had written fmartly againft 
the Papifts, was yet charged by many of his Bre- 
thren of the Clergy for deferting the Proteftant 
Caufe, inftead of defending it, in fome things there- 
in advanced by him: This occafioned his writing 
An Appeal to Cefar, in which fuch things were in- 
ferted tending to Popery, as had drawn on him the 
Cenfure of Parliament, had not King Charles inter- 
pofed in his behalf. 

Mr. Walker had the general Reputation of a 
Man eminent for Learning and Piety. The Ele- 
gancy and Correctnefs of his Latin Style may be 
feenin his Book De Reconciliatione Peccatoris. 

Of Hugo Gray, the fecond of our Divinity Pro- 
feffors, I find nothing deferving Attention. He 
was fucceeded by 

William Dakins, who was bred in Weftminfler 
School, from thence removed to Cambridge, ad- 
mitted into. Zrinity-College on the 8th of May 1587, 
chofen junior Fellow there the 3d of Ofoder 1593, 
fenior Fellow the 11th of March following, took 
the Degree of Batchelor of Divinity in the Year 
1601, and was fworn Greek Leéturer of that Col- 
lege (an annual Office) Oéfober the 2d, 1602. He 
was admitted Profeffor at Gre/bam-College on the 
14th of Fuly 1604. He was recommended on that 
Occafion not only by the Vice-Chancellor and feve- 
ral Heads of Colleges at Cambridge, but alfo by 
fome of the Nobility, and even by King ames 
himfelf. Mr. #’ard has given us the Letters both 
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of his Majefty and the Univerfity to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London in his favour. 

Mr. Dakins was one of the Divines employed in 
the new Tranflation of the Bible, which the above- 
mentioned Prince had ordered about thistime. His 
Part was the Epiffles of St. Paul, and the canonical 
Epifties. He did not live to fee this noble Under- 
taking compleated, tho’ he finifhed his Share of it, 
He died in February 1607. 

George Mountayne fucceeded him in the Profef- 
forfhip. He wasborn, Mr. Ward fays, of a good 
Family at Cawood, near the City of York, in the 
Year 1569; admitted into Queen’s College at Cam- 
bridge on the 1oth of December 1586; and in the 
Year 1591 was chofen a Fellow of that College, 
In 1600 he was appointed junior Proétor of the 
Univerfity ; in 1602 he took the Degree of Bat- 
chelor of Divinity; and May the 27th that Year, 
was inftituted to the Reétory of Great Crefingham 
in Norfolk, which was given him by the King; but 
how long he held it, does not appear. He was 
fometime Chaplain to Robert Earl of Efex, whom 
he attended in his Expedition to Cales. He had 
much natural Courage and Bravery. He was ele¢t- 
ed Divinity Profeflor in Grefbam-College, upon the 
ath of March 1606. Our Author fias inferted a 
Letter fent by King Fames to the Lord Mayor of 
London, and-other of the Truftees, in his Behalf, 
The Year following he was made Dottor of Divi- 
nity, and not Jong after Mafter of the Savoy. He 
was a Man of fine Addrefs, had great Intereft at 
Court, and was foon advanced to higher Prefer- 
ments. In the Beginning of December 1610, the 
Deanery of We/tminffer was given him, upon which 
he quitted Gre/bam-College. In the Year 1614, 
Mr. Sutton having founded his ‘Hofpital at the 
Charter-Houfé, Dr. Mountayne was appointed one 
of the firft Governours. Inthe fame Year phen 
a Can- 
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a Candidate for the Headfhip of Qxeen’s College 
in Cambridge, but he did not carry the Eleétion, 
In 1617, he was promoted to the Bifhoprick of 
Lincoln, and fometinie afterwards made the King’s 
Almoner. In 1621, he was tranflated to London. 
While he was in this See, he zealoufly promoted 
the building of St. Pawl’s Church, and difburfed a 
confiderable Sum of Money to provide Stone from 
Portland for that Purpofe. But the Courtfe of his 
Preferments did not ftop here, for, as Mr. Ward 
tells us, towards the End of the Year 16249, he was 
again promoted from the See of London to that ot 
Durham. While he was Bifhop of London, he 
would often pleafantly fay, that of him the Proverb 
would be verified, Lincoln was, London is, York 
faall be; which accordingly came to pafs: For in 
about three Months after his Nomination to Dur- 
ham, he was again tranflated to the Archbifhoprick 
of York, to which he was elected Fune the 16th, 
1628. But he had very little Enjoyment of this laft 
Dignity, for he died at Londen on the 24th of Oc- 
tober following ; the very Day he was inthronized 
by Commiffion at York. 

Our fifth Profeffor was William Osbalfton, the 
Son of a Citizen of London, and Student of Chri/t 
Church in Oxford, where he wasentered as a Servi- 
tor, onthe 16th of Fanuary 1596, in the nineteenth 
Year of his Age. He took his Degree in Arts 
while in that College, and continued there as a Stu- 
dent for feveral Years afterwards. His Election to 
Grefhbam-College, which was forwarded by the Uni- 
verfity to which he belonged, and by a Recommen- 
dation of the Lord-Chancellor Elle/mere, then Chan- 
cellor of it, happened on the 13thof December 1610. 
But he did not long continue in this Station ; for 
having taken the Degree of Batchelor of Divinity 
onthe rgth of Zune following, he quitted the College 
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upon the 29th of September 1612. However he ap- 
peared again as a Candidate for the Rhetoric Pro- 
fefforfhip the Year after. He became afterwards 
Rector of Eaft-Hunningfield in Effex, Dodétor of 
Divinity, and likewife Rector of Parnxdon Magna 
in the fame County, which he held with the for- 
mer ; but was ejected in the Year 1642, and died 
In 1645. 

Samuel Brooke was the fixth Profeffor. He was 
defcended from a confiderable Family at York. His 
Father, an eminent Merchant, had been twice L.ord 
Mayor of that City. He was admitted into Trinity 
Cillege at Cambridge in the Year 1596, took the 
Degree of Mafter of Arts in 1604, and commen- 
ced Batchelor of Divinity in 1607. He waschofen 
Leéturer at Gre/ham-College on the 26th of September 
1612, being then Chaplain to Prince Henry, by 
whom he was recommended. March the 11th, 
1613, he was admitted one of the twelve Preachers 
ot the Univerfity of Cambridge. The Year fol- 
lowing he wrote fome Latin Comedies, which were 
acted with Applaufe, while King ames was enter- 
tained there in March that Year. He was created 
Doétor of Divinity in 1615, and on the 13th of 
Fune 1618, made Rector of St. Mfargeret’s Lothbu- 
vy, in London. On the 1othof Fuly 1621, he was 
incorporated in the Degree of Doétor of Divinity 
at Oxford. On the17thot November 1629, he re- 
figned his Profeflorfhip at Gre/ham-College. 

In the Year 1630, he wrote a Treatife of Prede/- 
tination, according tothe Arminian Scheme, Arch- 
bifhop Laud encouraged him in this Work. Our 
Author has cited Part of a Letter to him from that 
Prelate, relating thereunto, which is in a very mo- 
derate and judiciousStrain. ‘* For your Paftoral I 
<«s take little care, yet wifh it well: But for your 
«© other Tract I muft needs fay thus much, fifteen 
és Years Study cannot but beat out fomething. Frm 
n « ike 
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« [like it well, that you mean to have the Judg- 
«¢ ment of fo many and fuch Men upon it. And 
ss if God give me Leifure, and the Tract be not 
too long, I fhall be glad to read it too. And 
the making even the old Way will to moft Men 
« feem better than a new. Neverthele/s, I am yet 
“© where 1 was, that fomewhat about thefe Contro- 
verfies is unmaflerable in this Life. Neither can 
I think any Expreffion can be fo happy, as to fettie 
ail thefe Difficulties. And however, I do much 
doubt, whether the King will take any Man’s 
Judgment fo far, as to have thefe Conferences 
any farther ftirred ; which now, God be thank- 
«© ed, begin to be at more Peace.” To the 
Letter from which this Paffage is extracted, 
Dr. Brooke returnd an Anfwer; Part of which 
Mr. Ward has likewife fet down. It fhews the 
Writer to have been a zealous Enemy of the Puritan 
Party, which was then gaining Ground confiderably 
in England, and which, it is plain, he was for 
crufhing in Embrio, He tells the Archbifhop, 
«“ That their Doctrine of Predeftination is the Root 
‘© of Puritanifm, and Puritanifm the Root of re- 
“ bellious and difobedient IntraGtablenefs in Parlia- 
‘¢ ment, &Sc. and of all Schifm and Saucinefs in the 
‘¢ Country, nay, in the Church it felf’? He ac- 
cufes them of a deal of wicked Craft in carrying on 
their Defigns ; and he feems to be concerned that 
they were not hanged, imprifoned, deprived, or 
cenfured in the Star-Chamber for feditious Perfons, 
and Enemies to the Church of England, as fome ot 
their Predeceffors had been. 

Upon the 13th of May 1631, this ecclefiaftical 
Champion was admitted Archdeacon of Coventry, 
but furvived that Preferment only a-:few Months, 
for he died about the middle of September following. 
Ido not find that his Treatife of Predeffination was 
ever printed. 
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Richard Holdfworth fuccecded him, the feventh 
Profeffor in Order. He was, our Author informs 
us, the youngeft Son of Richard Hold/worth, a 
celebrated Preacher at Newcafte-upon-Tyne. He 
was born in the Year 1590, and after the Death of 
his Father was committed to the Care of Mr, Wij- 
liaim Pearfon, a Minifter of the fame Place, who 
had married his Sifter. He was inftruéted by him 
in Grammar Learning ; and on the gth of Fa/y, 
1607, was admitted into St. Fobn’s College, and 
made a Scholar of the Houfe the 2d of November 
following. In 1610 he took the Degree of Batche- 
Jor of Arts, was made a Fellow of the College the 
2oth of March 1613, Mafter of Arts the enfuing 
Year (in which Degree he was afterwards incorpo- 
rated at Oxford the roth of Fuly 1617) and upon 
the 17th of February 1620, was chofen one of the 
Twelve Univerfity Preachers at Caméridge. Here 
he had many Pupils under his Charge, one of which 
was the famous Sir Symonds d’Ewes. He was at 
length Rector of St. Peter the Poor in Broad-Street, 
London, where he was a diligent Paftor, a very popu- 
lar Preacher,and was much followed by the Puritans. 

Upon the 28th of November 1629 he was chofen 
Profeflor of Divinity at Grefbam College. In the 
Latin Lectures which he read there, and were after- 
wards publifhed, he difcovered the great Compaf{s 
and Variety of his Learning, and was attended by 
a great Concourfe of Divines, Many of thofe 
which he read for the firft eight Years were col- 
leCted and printed after his Death by his Nephew 
Dr. Richard Pearfon: wherein many of the Pro- 
teftant Doctrines and Practices are defended againft 
the Corruptions of the Romifh Church. 

Our Author has particularifed fome other Prefer- 
ments which Dr. Hold/worth had, and has related 
many things concerning him, which we have hardly 
room even to touch upon in this brief Extract. 
About 
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About the Year 1631 he was made a Prebendary of 


Lincoln, and upon the 12th of Fanuary 1633 ins 
ftalled Archdeacon of Huntington. On the 25th 
of April 1637 he was elected Mafter of Emanuel 
College, and created Doctor of Divinity the fame 
Year. Inthe Year 1639 he was chofen Prefident 
of Sion College by the London Clergy. In Fuly 1641 
we find him Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, and 
making a Latin Oration the Day before their Com- 
mencement, which gave great Offence to fome then 
in Power, and was complained of in the Parlia- 
ment, (then in the Infancy of its Ufurpation and 
Tyranny, under which this Nation afterwards fo 
long groaned.) The Univerfity fhortly falling un- 
der the Difpleafure of thefe Dictators, for furrendering 
their Plate into the King’s Pofleffion, Dr. Holdj- 
qworth, who had a Hand in the Affair, was not 
exempt from the Troubles they fuffered for that In- 
{tance of their Duty. On the 26th of Offober 1641 
he refigned his Profeflorfhip at Grefham Colle:e. 
By the Ordinance of the Long Parliament, publifhed 
on the 20th of Fune 1643, he was nominated 
one of the Affembly of Divines, but he never fat 
with them. Soon after, in Obedience to his Majefty’s 
Mandate, he caufed fuch of the King’s Declarations to 
be printed at Cambridge, as had been formerly fet 
forth at York. For this grievous Offence, and a 
Sermon reflecting on the Tranfactions of thofe un- 
happy Times, he was forced to leave the Univerfity, 
and conceal himfelf firft in the Country, and then 
at London. But being at length difcovered, he was 
imprifoned, firft in Ely Houfe, and then in the 
Tower. While he was in Confinement, fuch was 
the Regard paid to him at Cambridge, that he was 
elected Margaret Profeffor of Divinity there ; which 
Office he held to his Death, though he could ne1- 
ther attend the Duties, nor enjoy the Profits of it. 
His falling thus under the Difpleafure of the Parlia- 
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ment occafioned the Sequeftration both of his 
Rectory of St. Peter the Poor and the Mafterfhip 
of Emanuel-College. 

King Charles's Misfortunes having prevented his 
making the Univerfity any Satisfaction for their 
Plate, which they had lent him, as above men- 
tioned ; Dr. Holdefworth, who was a Party in the 
delivering of it, looked upon himfelf as anfwera- 
ble for a certain Proportion thereof, and was very 
folicitous about making a due Reftitution. And 
accordingly he wrote a Letter fometime in February, 
1645, to Mr. Whichcott, which Mr. Ward has in- 
ferted, and wherein he fays, ** The College Plate 
‘¢ for which I ftand engaged, muft be fupplied, 
«¢ whatever elfe mifcarry. If other Fellows have 
«¢ not reftored theirs, that is no Example for me, 
“¢ nor Credit to them, There is as much Plate as 
<< will fatisfy, left behind as a Pawne. I pray take 
<¢ it into your Cuftody, and now account it not 
“mine, but the College’s. If it come fhort, I 
«© will make up the reft. William Chapman will 
‘ deliver it to you, upon fhewing this Letter, €?¢.” 
From an Inventory in our Author’s Hands it ap- 
pears, that the Doctor charges himfelf with eighty 
feven Ounces of Silver Plate, for which he had de- 
livered an hundred and feven Ounces of his own 
as a Security to the College. 

Before his Confinement, which continued a great 
while, the King had offered him the Bifhoprick of 
Briffol, but he refufed it, for the Smallnefs of the 
Revenue; because, as his Nephew, Dr. Pear/fon, 
lays, be knew, that a Bifbop ought to be bofpitable. 

When his Majefty, in the Year 1646-7, was at 
Holmby-Houfe in Northamptonfhire, he defired that 
Dr. Holdfworth might attend him there as his 
Chaplain; but it was not granted. Tho” when he 
was afterwards at Hampton-Court, in the latter End 
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to wait on him; at which Time his Majefty con- 
terred on him the Deanery of Worceffer ; but he was 
never inftalled. He had alfoa Living of confider- 
able Value given him by the Earl of Rutland, but 
was not fuffered to enjoy it. In Yanuary 1647-8 
the Parliament having voted that no more Addrefies 
fhould be made to the King, whofe Chaplain he 
was, he boldly preached againft that Refolution. 
For this he was again feized, and imprifoned for a 
Time, by the Committee of Safety; but he was 
fhortly releafed, and affifted afterwards on the King’s 
Part at the Treaty in the Ifle of Wight, which be- 
gan the 18th of September 1648. ‘The lamentable 
Cataftrophe of that Prince, which quickly after 
enfued, is thought to have broken his Heart. He 
died on the 29th of Augu/t following, in the 59th 
Year of his Age. He lived unmarried, and left 
his Eftate to charitable Ufes. He gave a large 
Library to the Univerfity of Cambridge ; and be- 
queathed great Part of the Books he left behind him 
to Emanuel-College. Our Author has fet down the 
Epitaph which is on his Monument, in the Church 
of St. Peter the Poor, of which he was Reétor, 
drawn up by Dr. Brownrigg, Bifhop of Exeter, 
one of his Executors; and has elaborately cor- 
rected a Miftake in it, relating to the Num- 
ber of Years that he held the aforefaid Rectory. 
Afterwards fumming up his Character he fays, 
«s He was a comely Man, of a middle Stature and 
“ venerable Afpeét; grave, but pleafant, warm 
‘¢ in his Temper, but foon pacified; a great Ad- 
‘* vocate for the King, and zealous in the Caufe of 
‘** Epifcopacy.— He was devout, charitable, and 
‘© an excellent Scholar.—He had a very lively 
‘« Imagination, and extenfive Fancy.” Mr. Ward 
has given us a Catalogue of fuch of his Works as 
bave feen the Light, or at leaft bear his Name. 
He likewife mentions a little Book, containing 53 
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Pages in 12™, in Emanuel-College Library, with 
a mutilated Title, which he thus fills up: Co/mo- 
graphia phyfica, feu, Mundi machine pbilifophica 
defcriptio [or machina philofophice defcripta} /ecun- 
dum Doftrinam Mofaicam. Autore Richardo Holdf- 
worth: Impenfis Autoris, 16. The Reverend Dr. 
Richardfon, the prefent Mafter of that College, 
thinks this Piece to have been wrote by him, 
Mr. Ward has not told us whether it be printed, 
or in Manutcript. 

Thomas Horton was the eighth Profeffor. He 
was Son of Lawrence Horton, Merchant. He was 
born and educated at London. He was admitted a 
Penfioner of Emanuel-College in Cambridge on the 
Sth of July 1623; took the Degree of Batchelor 
of Arts in the Year 1626; and of Matter in 1630. 
He was alfo a Fellow of that College. Inthe Year 
1637 he took the Degree of Batchelor of Divinity, 
and was appointed one of the twelve Univerfity 
Preachers at Cambridge. The Year following he 
was chofen Warden of Queen’s-College in that Uni- 
verfity ; and Fu/y the 12th, the fame Year, of St. 
Mary Colechurch in London. 

Offober the 26th, 1641, he was eleéted Divinity 
Profeflor at Grefham-College. Maythe 18th, 1647, 
he was chofen Preacher at Gray’s-Jnn, of which he 
was alfo a Member. In 1649 he was created 
Doétor of Divinity. The enfuing Year he was 
Vicechancellor of Cambridge, and entered into fome 
Meafures for regulating the Preffes and Printers of 
that Place. Sometime in 1651 he married; and 
to fecure his Profefforfhip, which according to the 
Will of the Founder he thereby forfeited, he pro- 
cured an Order of the Committee of Parliament 
for reforming the Univerfities and other Colleges, 
that he fhould not on that Score be difturbed or 
removed. The Truftees of Gre/ham-College did 
not pay an implicit Obedience to this Mandate, 
nor 
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nor had he been allowed to continue his Profeffor- 
fhip, had he not procured the Sanétion of the 
Proteétor’s and his Privy Council’s Injunction. Mr. 
Ward has given us the Detail of this Affair, in- 
cluding two Letters from Mr. Horton to Secretary 
Thurloe, relating thereunto, Oliver’s Decree in his 
Favour, and the Plan which he himfelf drew up, 
as a Hint for his Highnefs and his Council to pro- 
ceed on in his Behalf, 

After this he continued for fome Years undi- 
fturbed in his Profefforfhip, holding that with his 
Headfhip of Queen’s-College in Cambridge till the 
Reftoration in 1660; foon after which happy Event 
he was deprived of the Jatter ; tho” he had at that 
Time Intereft enough at Court to obtain a new 
Difpenfation from his Majefty, for retaining the 
former: However, this was fhortly revoked, and he 
was finally difmifs’d from the Profefforfhip on the 
gth of Fune 1661. In our Author’s Account of 
this Matter, we have both the abovefaid Difpen- 
fation of the King’s, and his Revocation of it. 

Dr. Horton was in the Number of thofe Divines, 
who were filenced by the Bartholomew Act; but 
he conformed afterwards, and in 1666 became Vicar 
of Great St. Helen, in Bifbop/gate-Street, London, 
which he held till his Death, that happened in 
March 1673. Mr. Ward has fet down the Titles 
of his Works, 

George Gifford, who fucceeded him, was the 
ninth Profeffor. He was the Son of George Gifford, 
a Sadler, of Malden in Effex. He was entered of 
Wadham-College in Oxford on the 28th of Fune 
1638, aged 15 Years; admitted a Scholar of the 
Houfe September the 28th, 1639; and elected a 
Probationer Fellow on the 23d of Zune 1646. He 
was admitted Divinity Profeffor in Grefham-College 
Fune the 7th, 1661. In December tollowing he 
became Reétor of St. Danjftan’s in the Eaft. In 
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1677 and 1678 he was Prefident of Sion-College in 
London; having been a confiderable Benefactor to 
the Building and Library upon their Reftoration 
after the Fire of London in 1666. He never 
married, and held both his Profefforfhip and Reétory 
till his Death, which fell out in the Beginning of 
Fuly 1686. He was a popular Preacher, and 
much followed, preaching twice every Sunday in 
his own Parifh Church. 

Henry Wells, the tenth in Succeffion, was edu- 
cated at Trinity-College in Cambridge; where he took 
the Degrees of Batchelor of Arts, and in 1684 was 
made fenior Fellow. He was chofen Divinity Pro- 
feffor in Grefham-College, Fuly the 2d, 1686, being 
well recommended on the Score of his Learning, 
and Abilities for that Province, tho’ he was not in 
Orders. He continued in his Profefforfhip till 
Fuly 1591, and then refigned it upon Marriage. 

The eleventh Profeffor was Edward Lany, de- 
fcended from a good Family in Saffolk. He was 
admitted at Pembroke-Haill in Cambridge on the 10th 
ot March 1682, made Greek Scholar in 1684, and 
Batchelor of Arts in 1686. Upon the 13th of 
Oétober he was chofen into the Fellowfhip of that 
Hall, and in 1690 took his Degree of Mafter of 
Arts. He was elected into the Profefforfhip at 
Grefham-College on the 31ft of Fuly 1691. On 
the 24th ot February tollowing he was made Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was frequently afterwards 
one of their Council. Befides other Preferments, 
which Mr. Ward has particularifed, he fucceeded 
Dr. Brown in the Mafterfhip of Pembroke- Hall, 
March the 25th, 1706. In 1707 he took the 
Degree of Doétor in Divinity, and was eleéted 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge 
for the fucceeding Year. While he exercifed this 
Function, there was a Conteft between the Chancel- 
Jor and him about Privilege, in which, tho” he wet 
havec 
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haved with a due Refpect to his Superior, he firmly 
maintained the Rights of his Office. He held his 
Profefforfhip till his Death, which fell out on the 
oth of Auguft 1728, at his Rectory of Great 
Crefingham in Norfolk. He was well acquainted 
with the Cuftoms and Hiftory of Grefham-College ; 
and our Author acknowledges himielf indebted to 
him for feveral Things in the Courfe of this Work. 
Mr. Ward has given us his Epitaph. He was fuc- 
ceeded by the prefent Divinity Profeffor, the Rev. 
Fobn Bridgen, mentioned with his academical 
Titles at the Entrance of this Article, 





ARTICLE XIV. 
Continuation of Dr. MARTIN«E’s ESSAYS. 


' N T E have already taken notice of three of this 

Gentleman’s Efflays: * The firft and fecond 
on medicinal Subjects, the third on a Topic in 
Philofophy. ‘We now proceed to fay fomewhat 
concerning the fourth, which is entitled 4n E/ffay 
towards comparing different Thermometers with one 
another. ‘This, as we are affured by the Gentleman 
who favoured us with moft of the foregoing Article 
on this Author, has proved a moft acceptable Work 
to all who are attentive to thefe Matters, and that, 
becaufe, as the Doctor afore obferves, + ‘* Tho’ 
‘¢ Plenty of Obfervations have been made with 
“© particular Thermometers at different Times and 
‘© Places, yet thefe Inftruments not having been 
¢ conftruéted by any fixed Scale or Standard, the 
“ Obfervations made thereby could not but be too 


* In the Works of the Learned for the two laft preceding 
Months. 


+ See the third Paragragh of the third Effay. 
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“* vague and undetermined. Every Workman 
*¢ made them according to his own Way and Fancy ; 
“¢ without adjufting his Numbers to any known or 
* determined Degrees of Heat: And fo they could 
«© not be compared with one another, nor could the 
«< Obfervations made by different Perfons, and in 
s¢ different Parts of the World, be collated with 
“ any Degree of Certainty or Juftnefs.” 

Our Author has to a Wonder effected what he 
modeftly calls only an Effay ; for (fays my Corre. 
fpondent) we are indebted to his great Pains and 
no Jefs Sagacity for all the Ufes that can be made 
of many very valuable Experiments, which, with- 
out a Work of this Nature, would have continued 
either wholly ufelefs and unintelligible, or fo diff- 
cult to comprehend, that few Perfons would have 
been at the Pains to find them out. He has not 
only given us the Notes, Proportions, and Expe- 
riments by which he himfelf difcover’d the Con- 
cordance of the feveral Thermometers he thought fit 
to inquire into, but has drawn up a Table or Scheme, 
whereby any one Thermometer may, by Infpection, 
be compared with any other at one View. The 
only Thing to be lamented is, that he has made 
Farrenbeit’s Scale the Standard to which he has 
compared all the reft; and not either that of Sir 
dfaac Newton, or that general one mentioned at 
the Clofe of my laft Article on the Subje&t: In 
which there are 10,100, or 1000 Divifions, accord- 
ing to the Length of the Tube, between the freezing 
and boiling Points ; O being placed at the freezing 
and 10, 100, or 1000 at the boiling Point: And the 
like Divifions are continued downwards towards the 
Bulb, and accounted Degrees of the Increafe of 
Cold, as the others are of the Increafe of Heat. 
Thefe decimal Numbers are fo convenient, and con- 
fonant to thofe placed on almoft all mathematical 
Inftruments, and the Number 100 containing 
Sir 
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Sir J/tae’s Scale fo nearly three times, that I believe 
I] need fay no more to recommend them to general 
Ule; efpecially confidering that the Term per cent 
is inevery one’s Mouth ; and all Proportions, Loffes, 
Gains, Exceffes and Defeéts are, by Cuftom or ge- 
neral Confent, almoft univerfally eftimated, expref- 
fed, or reduced to that common Denominator, even 
in vulgar Difcourfe; not only in Matters of Com- 
putation, but where Figures have nothing to do: 
As when it is faid, you look 50 per cent better, 
and the like; fo familiar and intelligible is that 
Phrafe. 

The Gentleman, to whom I was beholden for 
moft of the former Article upon this Subject, has 
favoured me only with thefe general Reflections on 
our Author’s fourth Effay. It is my Province 
therefore to acquaint the Reader that what we meet 
with therein is a critical Account of fifteen diffe- 
rent Thermometers, viz. M. Fabrenbeit’s, two of 
the Cimentin Academy’s, that of the Parifian Ob- 
fervatory, M. de /a Hire’s, that of M. Amonton, 
Meff. Polen’s, D. Reauntur’s, De L Iffe’s, Cruequius’s, 
that belonging to the Royal Society, Sir J/aac New- 
ton’s, Fowles, Haless, and that of Edinburgh. 
lt is worth while, Dr. AMd2rtine fays, narrowly 
io inquire, as far as our Lights will carry us, into 
the Principles on which thele were conftruéted ; 
«¢ and if we can find out thefe Principles, {fo as to 
“ compare the old Thermometers with any regular 
‘© one we are well acquainted with, we fhall re- 
“ cover the loft Obfervations of our Predecefiors ; 
« Joft for want of knowing the Meaning of their 
<¢ Numbers and Graduations. And then, Obfer- 
‘¢ vations, made at different ‘limes and Places, 
‘© by any known Inftruments, will be no longer 
‘© ufelefs Memorandums.” 

In the fecond Paragraph of this Effay the Doétor 
notes, that as Sanéforius ieems to be the firft who had 
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a Notion of meafuring the various Degrees of Heat 
by the Dilatation of Bodies, fome might with he had 
Jeft us his Method of numbering the Degrees of his 
Thermometers. But he thinks we have no Canute 
to Jament this Omiffion, becaufe they were of fuch 
a Structure as to be affected by the Weight as well 
as by the Heat of the Atmofphere. To remedy 
this Inconvenience the Cimentin Academifts fealed 
their Thermometers hermetically; by which Means 
the included Spirit was no longer liable to be in- 
fluenced by the Gravity of the Air. Thefe Virtuofi 
have exprefly informed us at what Degree of the 
moft accurate of their Glaffes the Spirit ftood in the 
ordinary Cold of fimple Ice or Snow: Which our 
Author fuppofes to have been commonly in a 
thawing State, and confequently to point out to us 
the Degree of freezing Water; which, in the 
foregoing Effay, he has fhewn to be a very fixed 
Period of Heat and Cold, coinciding with cur 
ros, 

: fee then we have one fixed and intelligible Point 
of Heat in the Florentine Thermometers. But 
from one Point, Dr. Martine fays, we cannot judge 
of the reft of the Numbers: Nor wii! he allow 
their higheft Degree of Heat to be juttly defined. 
Iowever, he tells us, he, by chance, lit upon 
a Means of afcertaining it; and thereby we come 
to know that it correfponds with gv. 102, or there- 
abouts in ours: ‘ From which two Periods of 
<¢ Heat, determined in both Thermometers, we 
<< can make a pretty good Eftimate of all she Ob- 
<< fervations made by any of the well-conftructed 
“© Florentine Glafles; ? as is obvious by looking 
on the Table prefixed to this fourth Effay, at 
ne 1, TH, ii. 

The Thermometers that were made after thofe of 
the Tu/can Academy, were defigned in Imitation of 
them; but were not, the Doctor fays, fo regularly 
con- 
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conftruéted, or upon fuch determined Principles: 
And he employs the Remainder of this fhort Dif- 
courfe, in expofing the [mperiections of them, or 
of che Obfervations that are extant concerning them, 
or in comparing them with and adjufting them to his 
Standard. 





ARTICLE XV. 


A Treatife of the Revenue and falfe Money of 
the Romans. To which ts annexed, A Dij- 
fertation upon the Manner of diftingut/hing 
antique Medals from counterfeit ones. Tran- 
flated from the Original, printed at Paris, 
1740. London: Printed for J. and P. 
KnapTon, at the Crown zz Ludgate-Street, 
1741. Offavo, Pages 259, on a neat Letter. 


HE firft Thing ih this Volume, after the 

Table of Contents, is an hiftorical Preface, 
introductory to the Treatife on the Revenue of the 
Romans. WHere we are told, that this Treatife was 
drawn up by Order of the celebrated M. Colbert. 
That the Author hath, with equal Accuracy and 
Clearitefs, given us therein ari Idea, as well of the 
Revenues of that renowned Nation, as of the 
Manner of receiving them, and the different Per- 
fons employed in that Collection. That this Piece, 
though fufceptible indeed of larger Details; feems 
however to take in every Thing that can be deemed 
effential upon the Subject. And that it hath like- 
wife the Advantage of offering nothing but what 
is drawn out of the authentic Monuments of An- 
tiquity. 

The Author, whofe Name is ftill a Secret, hath 
obferved, in his firft Chapter, how exceedingly 
the Roman Revenues increafed by their fuccefstul 
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military Expeditions: But our Editor thinking he 
has been rather too general upon this Subject, has, 
i the Sequel of this Prehice, thrown together fome 
further Particulars thereupon, without confinin 
himfelf ftrictly to a chronological Exactnefs. 

He agrees, that it was the Poverty of the firft 
Romans, which gave Rife to the politic Oeconomy, 
whereof he is going to fpeak; But it was found {fo 
very beneficial, that the Praétice was continued in 
the moft Hourifhing Ages of the Republick. This 
Practice was that of obliging all thofe whom they 
fubdued to pay great Fines, that might fuffice to 
defray the Expences they had been at in conquering 
them, or to give up Part of their Territory, the Rents 
of which went trom thenceforth mto the Treafury ot 
the Republick, or were appropriated to thole of its 
Subjects as hac {uttered peculiar Damage by the Hofli- 
licies or Incurfions of the Enemy, Among other In- 
flances of this, he mentions Servius Tuilinss ttrip- 
ping the Yeas, when he had overcome them, cf 
Part of their Lands, which he diftributed among 
the Citizens of Rome. Under this King there was 
an Alteration made in the Money, which he is of 
Opinion muft nor be omiuted in the Pretace to a 
Diicourfe on the Aewan Kevenue. His Account 
of it here follows: “* The frft Money the Ro- 
“ mans uled was made ot Brick Leather. This 
cc Jaft.kind of Money was Called Afjes Sceriei ; 
je pafled at Rowe before the Reign of Numa, 
e¢ and mene ng to an ab cient Writer there was a 
¢ fmall Mark of Gold upon thete leather Pieces, 
“© Numa next introduced the Uie of brafs Pieces, 
¢ which were taken by Weight. This lafted uli 
“ Servins Tulius, wao was the firft that cauied 
*¢ brafs Money to be coined at Rome. Tie cauled 
¢ the figure of an Ox or Ram to be ftamped 
‘upon the Coin, Thele Animals having ferved 
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«¢ imagined to be the Reafon why he took it into 
‘his Head to embellifh the Coin with thofe 
«« Figures.” 

As Servius Tullius enrich’d the Roman Citizens 
with Part of the Vetan Territories, fo Zarguin the 
Proud, as our Editor tells us, employed the vaitt 
Sums which he found in Sucffia Poieria, to finifh 
the Temple of Fupiter Capitul:nus, and to recoms 
pence the Soldiers. In the Courfe of this hiftorical 
Relation, he lets us fee how thefe Examples animated 
the Roman Generals to enrich the Commonwealth. 

Valerius Publicola was the Perfon who engaged the 
People to chufe two Men of Integrity, who fhould 
be intrufted with the publick Treafure, under the 
Title of Quzftors. He appointed the Temple ot 
Saturn to be the Place of if, Lt was afterwards di- 
vided into two Parts; one was for the daily Occa- 
fions of the State, and compofed of the ordinary 
Tributes and Impofts ; the other was formed of the 
Gold arifing from the twentieth Penny levied upon 
the Sale of Slaves. This latter Fund was never 
to be touched but in the moft preffing Exigencies 
of the State. The Republick had recourfe to 
this, when Ff/anzibal had reduced it to the utmoft 
Straits, and Fulius Cafar plundered it when he 
made himfelt Conful after driving Pompey out of 
ftaly. 

The publick Treafure, as we have above faid, 
was greatly augmented by the Generals of the 
Army. Inftead of contriving how to enrich them- 
felves, all their Care was employed in bringing 
very confiderable Sums iato it, and to order it fo, 
that the vanquilhed f:nemy fhoula pay the Charges 
of the War, In fhort, both the Army and Senate, 
for near five hundred Years, concurred in improving 
this Source of the Riches of the State, as our Edi- 
tor abundantly fhews by 2 long hittorical Detail, 
in which we are furnifhed with the moft affecting 
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Examples of the Difintereftednefs, Publick-fpirited- 
nefgs and Generofity of thefe illuftrious Friends to 
their Country. 

What he propofes in laying thefe Faéts together, 
is to point out a Source of Revenue which the Ro- 
mans bnew how to open, and make it contribute in- 
finitely to the Grandeur of the Nation, and the 
Happinefs of the Citizens. In Proportion as the 

ublick Treafure came to be more confiderable, the 
Republick ftill found the greater Benefit from it in 
critical Conjunétures. She was under no Neceffity 
of loading the Citizens with heavy Impofts ; the 
publick Treafury never failed affording a ready and 
fure Supply in all Neceffities. If fhe took any Sum 
from thence in Times of Calamity, fhe reftored it 
with Advantage when fhe had gained a Victory, 

I now proceed to the Treatife on the Revenue of 
the Romans. It confifts of twenty-fix Chapters. To 
give the Reader an Idea of thefe, I will fet down the 
Title of each, fpecify the Heads enlarged on therein, 
and quote a few of the more confiderable Paffages, 

The firft Chapter treats of the Demefne of the 
Romans. The Romans, our Author fays, had a 
Demefne in arable and patture’ Lands, Meadows, 
Vineyards, Forefts, Olive Plantations, Ponds, Mines, 
Rivers, Salt-works, and Fruit-trees. Romulus di- 
vided this into three Parts. He affigned one of 
thefe to the thirty Curie by equal Portions; another 
for keeping the Temples in Repair, and defraying 
the Sacrifices ; and the third to the Occafions of the 
State. In Procefs of Time the Victories of the Ro- 
mans {welled their Exchequer, and their Demefne 
increafed in Proportion as the Frontiers of the Re- 
publick were extended.—The Martian Foreff, the 
Territory of the VYolfci, the Lands of the Herzici, 
the Fields of the 4runciays, and the Eftates of thé 
Equi, were incorporated therewith; ** fo that War, 
‘¢ which now {wallows up all the Riches of a State, 
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‘¢ was then a Mine from which this People drew 
‘¢ their greateft Treafures.” 

Confifcations were a fecond Source of the De- 
mefne. That of Farguin the Proud was added to 
that of the Commonwealth, upon his Expulfion. It 
received a frefh Acquifition by the Eftates of the 
Decemviri, which were forfeited on the Score of 
their Ufurpation. 

‘¢ Confifcations (our Author fays) were intro- 
«¢ duced, becaufe a Perfon, cut off from human So- 
ciety by a capital Punifhment, is deemed to be 
“ annihilated, and confequently incapable of difpo- 
fing of his Effects to his Relations or Friends, as 
being cut off from all Share or Benefit in the 
‘© Taws; fo that in fuch Cafe the Eftate which he 
enjoyed, being left without any Proprietor, ought 
naturally to efcheate to the publick Demetne, as 
‘¢ the common Center from which he is prefumed 
‘¢ to. have derived it originally.” 

Under the Empire, when private Men mounted 
the Imperial Throne, they brought all their own 
Property by way of Portion to the State ; for Eftates 
being only annex’d to Perfons, could not continue 
in a private Condition when the Proprietor thereof 
was raifed to the Dignity of a Sovereign. 

The Lands of the Demefne were called Predia 
Tamiaca, Praedia Dominica, Fundi Patrimoniales, 
Predia Civilia vel Fifcalia, Res Private vel Do- 
minice. Thete were {pread over all the Provinces 
.of the Republic, and particularly thofe of Zfa and 
the Eaft. This Demefne comprehended likewife a 
great many Forefts, the Adminiftration of which was 
a very honourable Employment. Rivers alio made 
a Part of it: Wrecks did not. 

Having fhewn what the Roman Demeine was, 
or in what it confifted, our Author has in the Re- 
mainder of this firft Chapter thrown together a 
great many Particulars relating to che Difpofition 
| ; N 4 thereof, 
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thereof. ‘Thus he tells us, the Emperors fome- 
times gave away the Lands of their Demefne, re. 
ferving only a Quit-rent; and thele Lands were ir- 
revocable, provided the Rent was duly paid. They 
farmed out other Lands for a Sum of ready Money 
on Leafes, ufually for five Years, Sometimes they 
let it out by halves, and the Farmers of this kind 
were called Coloni Partiariiz, Watte and uncult- 
vated Lands were fometimes difpofed of for a long 
Term of Years. Thefe three kinds of Leafes, our 
Author obferves, differ from the Adjudications of 
the King of France’s Demefne. He has fet down 
the feveral Refpeéts in which they do fo. And here 
I will note, once for all, without citing any of the 
Inftances, that he does the like in feveral other Places 
of this Book; marking divers Correfpondencies and 
Differences between the Praétices of the French and 
the Xomans with regard to certain Points he 1s con- 
fidering. To proceed, 

If the Leflees of an Eftate failed in paying their 
Rent for two Years together, the Leafe was void. 
When the Poffeifors or Detainers of Eftates fold 
them, there was no Duty paid to the Imperial Trea- 
fury. They gave previous Notice of the Auctions 
that were to be for Sales or Leafes. When a Per- 
fon was ejected for Default of paying his Rent for 
two or three Years, he was not reimburfed for any 
Improvements he had made on the Eftate; though 
if it were in a worle Condition, and he had com- 
mitted any Waite upon ir, he was obliged to make 
good the Damages. If Farms were adjudged to in- 
folvent Perions, the Officers by whom they were 
fold aniwered for them. 

There was a Superiatendant of the Demefne, who 
was diftinguifhed by the Title of J//a/frious : It was 
one of the firft Potts of the Empire. This Officer 
had no Dependence on the Superintendant-Genera] of 
she Revenue, and took Place immediately after him. 
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The Money arifing from the Demefne was 
put into 2 particular Treafuy called the Fi/¢ 5 but 
what arofe from other Branches of the Revenue 
was lodged in the common Treatury, called fimply 
LEY avin. 

The ancient Farmers, when their Leafe was ex- 
pired, had the Preference before all others, None 
of the Emperor’s Houfhold could be Tenants of any 
Part of the Demefne, efpecially if they had any 
Poft inthe Revenue. The Officers of the Revenue 
fometimes made the moft of the Demefne, by pute 
ting it under the Management of Commiffioners 
who had feveral Slaves under them. Lattly, The 
Demefne Lands were fubject to Zallaige, and other 
Charges incident to Lands, as well as to Repairs of 
the Highways, Bridges and Cauleways. 

With refpect to thele Things, our Author (as before 
obferved) has remarked the Difference between the 
French and the Roman Cuftoms: In the latter Part 
of this Chapter he fets down the Motives which en- 
caged the Roman Empire and the French Monarchy 
to follow fuch contrary Rules in Affairs of the fame 
Nature, particularly as to the Sale of the De- 
mefne. 

The fecond Chapter of this Work 1s intitled, Of 
the veai Taille or Tailaize incident to Lands. Vhiswas 
levied upon all the Subjects of the Roman Empire, 
and certainly, as our Author fays, produced an 
immenfe Revenue, when that was at its greateft 
Extent. It confifted, 1. In the tenth of all the 
arable Lands which were uted to lie untilled or fal- 
low. 2. In a Quit-rent annually payable for fuch 
as were uled to be tilled : And this Rent was of 
two Kinds; that is, when they farmed out any of 
the Lands which were actually cultivated, they 
received all*the Profits thereof, as Propi.etors do 
of their Eftates ; but when they had conquered 
a Country, and fold the Inhabitants their own Lands, 
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as they fometiimes did, in fuch Cafe they received at 
firft the Price of thofe Lands, and then impofed an 
annual Quit-rent, which was generally the eighth 
or tenth Part of the yearly Income. 3. The 
real Taille confifted in the fifth of the Profits of all 
forts of Fruit-trees: This was not every where the 
Proportion, it was in fome Places more, in fome lefs, 
4. The Shepherds paid a certain Duty for each kind 
of their Flocks and Herds to the publick Farmer, 
that they might have the Liberty of leading them 
to Pafture. No Lands whatever were exempt from 
this real Zazjle ; not even thofe of the Imperial Fa- 
milies, or of the Churches ; nay, the very Lands of 
the Emperor himfelf were fubjeét to it: Nor could 
there be any valid Difpenfation from this Tax.* 

If the Payment of it was neglected, they pro- 
ceeded to fell the Ground on which it was laid; 
«s and if the Debtor had only a Part of a Clofe, 
“¢ the Officers of the Inrperial Exchequer fold it 
‘¢ all entire ; putting afterwards the Price of the 
«¢ Part which belonged to the Debtor into the Em- 
«< peror’s Coffers, and reftoring the Overplus to the 
© other Proprietors.? ‘he Emperor or his particu- 
Jar Exchequer was patd and ranked for the Arrears 
that were owing preferably to all other Creditors: 
Our Author defcribes the Method obferved in that 
reipect. There were fome Provinces and Towns 
in which a Compofition was made for the Zaiile. 

The Affeffors of this Tax were called Cen/irores, 
Perequatores, Infpeétores. ‘* Thefe wrote down in 
*« the Roll for that Purpofe the Names of the Pro- 
“ prietor and Tenant of the Territory, the Butts 
‘s and Boundaries of the Land, the Number of 


* Yet our Author tells us a Page or two after, that the Em- 
peror Theodofius granted the Church of Thefalonica an Exemption 
from it. But fuch Incenfilencies are not unfrequent with modein 
French Writers. 
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«© Acres, and the Quality thereof; they fpecified 
«© whether they were arable Lands or Vineyards, 
« Olive Plantations, Meadows, Forefts, Copfes, 
‘s Salteworks, Ponds, Ports, €c.”" 

Thefe Officers had Power to abate of the ufual 
Rate, when Lands were damaged or leffened in their 
Value. They might difpofe of wafte Lands to 
whom they thought fit, and order their Affefsment 
fo, that the barren Grounds might be compenfated 
by thofe that were fruitful. If they eafed any one 
through Favour, or burdened others unjuftly, in the 
firft Cafe the Goods of the Proprietors were confif- 
cated, and in both Cafes the Colleétor was fined 
four-fold, which was adjudged to the Publick, or 
to the injured Perton, as he had defrauded the one 
or the other. If the Occupiers of Land cut down 
their Vines, or impoverifhed their Grounds, in order 
to leffen the Tax, they were ftverely punifhed. 
Such as were overcharged, might complain within 
a Year, in order to be relieved: Minors, and fuch 
as ferved the State, had Time allowed them till 
they could folicit or act for themfelves ; but in the 
mean while, they were to pay provifionally the Rate 
that had been affeffed on their Eftates. 

Thefe Affefsments were wont to be fettled every 
Year, and were called /udiéfiones ; But Conftantine, 
or Theodofius the Great, it is uncertain which, or- 
dered them only to be made once in every fifteen 
Years. | 

On fome Occafions there was an Over-rate ; and 
this was called fuperindiftum, It was paid like the 
ordinary Zilles, provided it was ordained and fet- 
tled by the Emperor ; otherwife the Provinces were 
not obliged to it. Exacting more of fuch as were 
jubjeét to this Tax than came to their Share, was 
punifhed, for the firft time, by Forfeiture of double 
the Sum fo exaéted to the Sufferers; the fecond 
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Offence was capital, Thefe Penalties were altered 
by Leo V 

Divers ‘other Circumftances of the Taillage as 
well as this were liable to much Variation, For in- 
ftance, the Rate upon Lands was not the fame in 
all the Provinces. It was not paid in all Places in 
the fame Species of Money ; fome paying it in Gold, 
others in Silver, and fome in Brats. [I but mention 
the things chat our Author more largely infitts on. 

The Taille incident to Lands way ordinarily paid 
at three Terms, viz. on the farit of September, the 
firft of Fanuary, and the firlt of Af’ay; and from 
hence it comes, that the Acquittances which the Re- 
ceivers gave were fliled Quadrimyires breves, be- 
caufe they were given ior a ~four Months Affefsment, 
‘“< No Retrofpedtion was allowed peyo! id the three 
‘s daft Years 5 fo that whoever produced Acquit- 
“¢ tances for thofe, could have no Demand made 
¢* upon him on Pretence of Arrears antecedent to 
¢s that Time.” Thefe Receipts were pafled before 
publick Notaries, and were rather more circumfian- 
tial than thofe which are in ufe among us. 

In the third Chapter we have an Account of /c- 
veral other real Charges which the Romans (aid 
upon Lands. 

Befides the Taille, the Occupiers of Lands were 
obliged to furnifh annually a certain Quantity of 
Corn for the Magazines, the Military Men, and 
the Store Houfes: And this alio was a Charge 
from which no one could have an Exemption. Nei- 
ther the Lands of the Minifters or Counfellors of 
State, nor thofe of the Milirary Mea, nor even thofe 
of the Emperor himfelf, were privileged from thefe 
Impofitionsof Corn Such as could not pay it in 
Kind, were rated a Sum anfwerable in Value. Again, 
there was no Hou e whatever exempt from Carriage 
and making Ammunition Bread. ThisCorn and Bread 
were depofited j in Granaries, from whence a Partition 
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was made thereof yearly among the Soldiers. Our 
Author has named divers Injunctions relating to 
thefe Repofitories. He tells us alfo of other Impo- 
fitions of Bacon, Matron, Vinegar and Wine ; and 
fhews how the i) Rribution of thefe was regulated. 
In like manner Land-holders were obliged to fur- 
nifh a Quantity of Hay, but they were not con- 
{trained to carry it to the Camp, 

After particularifing the Duty of thofe who had 
the Care and Overfight of thefe Magazines, our Au- 
thor proceeds to fome other Impoits to which the 
Romans were fubject for the Maintenance of the 
Army. The Janded Men in the Provinces were 
bound to find the Soldiery with Cloaths : Twenty 
Heads of Families, or Ploughs, furnifhed a Suit. 
This was the Proporti ion generally 5 but it was not 
the fame in all Dittriéts. If more of thefe Accou- 
trements was collected than was neceffary, the Off- 
cers ot the Magazines fold the Overplus at the 
current Price of the Market at that time. If in 
any Cafe it was thought more convenient either for 
the Soldiery or the Inhabitants to convert the Cloath- 
ing, Provifions, or other Munitions, into Money, it 
wis done accordingly. In Confideration of this Con- 
tribution, the Army was under a ftrict Injunction to 
behave with the urmoft Civility in all their Marches, 
and not to require the leaft 7 of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Places through which they pafied. But 
{till the People were fubjeét to the quartering of 
Soldiers, and were obliged to find them with Lodg- 
ing, or in lieu thereof, to pay certain Taxes. 
There were, however, feveral Proteffions free from 
this Barden ; ; asthe Phyficians of Rome, the great 
Artifts, Painters, and others diftinguifhed by their 
Talents and Endowments, Thefe Accommodations 
of Lodging, &7c. were given not only to the Soldiery, 
but likewile to fuch Officers as the Emperor, at times, 
fent into the Provinces. Eefides, ieveral Towns 
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were obliged to maintain Horfes and Chariots tor 
the Magiftrates and Governors of Places to make 
ufe of in their Journeys; and, under the Empire, 
for efcorting the Emperor and his E.quipage. 

There were fome ?rovinces that were ordered to 
furnifh a certain Number of Horfes: This was the 
Cafe of Guelderiand, which made it break out into 
a Revolt. Frzefland was taxed in Hides or Lea- 
ther. The Ho/ianders maintained a fet Number of 
Troops, and fupplied a Quantity of Arms, 

Further; there was a Contribution upon Land- 
holders for the providing of Carriages, which was 
paid in Gold only. ‘Phere was alfo an Impofition 
either of Money or of Labour for the building of 
publick Edifices: Thote of the Senatorial Orcer were 
not fubject to this. Our Avthor has hinted at ieveral 
Abufes that attended the collecting of this and the 
like Taxes, and has mentioned divers Impcrial Re- 
{cripts for the Redrets thereof. 

Befides thefe Duties, the Kmperofs exacted trom 
the moft fertile Provinces a vatt deal of Corn for 
ftocking the Granaries of Rome, Conftantinople, and 
Alexandvia. Part of this was diftributed gratis 
to the common People, efpecially at Rome; the 
reft was fold out to fuch as required it at a mode- 
rate Price: Our Author has {pecified the Laws for 
regulating the Exportation of it from the Places of 
its Growth to the Magazines above-mention’d. 

This leads us to the fourth Chapter, wherein he 
has treated of the Perfonal Taille, or the Poll Tax. 
This the Romans ufually impofed in the Countries 
which they conquered; But it was not uniform in all 
the Provinces of the Empire. All the Heads in a 
Houfe were fubjeét to this Tax, and muft be paid 
for, without any Exception of Sex, viz: The 
Males from after the Age of fourteen, and the Fe- 
males from twelve Years till they were fixty-five. 
This was the appointed Period in Syria; in other 
Countries 
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Countries they paid this Tribute from the Time o 
their Birth till that of their Death. ‘The Rate of i 
was various, more or lefs, in different Seafons and 
Places, as the Impofers pleafed. According to our 
Author’s Account, there was raifed hereby in Egypt, 
unier Auguftus Cefar, 15000000 Pound Sterling. 
H: mentions the Amount of it in Gaul as beyond 
that of Ezvypt. At the fame time, he lets us fee the 
Difference there is among Hiftorians upon this Head: 
And indeed, there is no coming to any Certainty 
about the Circumftantials of thefe Matters. I thall 
cite no farther Particulars about this, but proceed 
to the next Chapter, which is on theSu bject of Con- 
fifcations and Fines. | 

The real and perfonal Eftates of Perfons con- 
demned to Death, to perpetual Banifhment, or to 
the Mines, were confifcated. The Income arifing 
from hence could not but be very confiderable, 
reckoning the great Number of People condemned 
throughout fo large an Empire, the rigorous Prohi- 
bition of petitioning for the Confifcations of fuch as 
were found guilty of High Treafon, and the Regu- 
Jation with Regard to the other Crimes fubjeét to this 
Penalty, viz. that all the Grants which the Emperots 
fhould make of the Confifcations of the Criminals 
Eftates, fhould be null. Such Grants, however, as 
the Prince thought fit to make of his own proper 
Motion, and without any Solicitation being made to 
him, were {till valid. This was the Cuftom till 
Fuftinian, who ordered, that excepting the Cafe 
uf High Treafon, the Effects of the Attainted fhould 
belong to their Relations in the afcending and de- 
fcending Lines, as far as the third Degree: Wives 
fhould recover the Portions they brought in Mar- 
riage, or the other Profits of their Survivance ; 
and if they brought no Fortunes, they fhould not- 
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withftanding receive the Fourth of the confifcated 
Eftate. 

The E fects of fuch as were proferibed were con- 
fifcated in like manner: and all thofe who had any 
Part of them in their Hands, or had any Knowledge 
thereof, were obliged within a fet Time to difcover 
the fame, under a Penalty of forfeiting fourfold. If 
a Perfon, accufed of any Crime punifhable with 
Confifcation, killed himteli afier an Accufation 
brought, and betore Condeinnation, ins Eftate was 
confifcated: But it there was any Difficulty in the De- 
termination of the Matter, the Confiication did not 
take place. If a Perfen bribed his Acculer, in a 
Cafe not capital, he was fubject to Coafilcation ; 
But he was not, if his Acculation threatened his 
Life. If a Man were recalled from Banifhment, 
or the Mines, whofe Eftate was forfeited, it was 
not thereupon reftored ; nor was he capable of re- 
covering the whole upon any Score, 

In the fixth Chapter our Author fpecifies the 
Crimes which were punijrable with Confifcation; 
thefe were High-Treafon, Libelling the State, or 
the Governors of it; Parricide; Murcer, Adultery; 
Seduction of Virgins; unnatural iLuils; Forgery; 
falfe Witnefling ; corrupiing Judges or Evidences ; 
breaking open Leitaments before the Death of the 
Teftator; communicating the Writings of a Party 
an any Caufe to their Anzagonit , putting onefell 
down for Legacies in a Wall with the Writing of 
which they were entrutted; Coming, changing one’s 
Name wiih any fraudulent View, impofing of fham 
Children ; offering Violence to any, the Affaulcer 
being armed ; ravifhing of Women, or being ac- 
eeffory to the Fact; Sacrilege; imbezzling the pub- 
licTreafure; Bribery; Extortion, Plagiariim,; Pre- 
varication; Collufion, or Breach of Truft, of divers 
Kinds; unlawful Combinations; Engroffing, Re- 
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grating ; Slandering, falfe Accufing;* Smugling; 
Exportation of the Coin, levying more on the Sub 
ject than was due; felling of Purple without Li- 
cence; buying Silks from Foreigners; felling or 
buying the Corn appropriated to the People of 
Rome, and the Armies of che State; felling Arms. 
to Aliens; opening the Will of any Perfon while 
he was living, caufing any Pillars or Works of 
Marble to be carried out of the Town to any Eftate 
in the Country , bribing the Judges in a criminal 
Cafe, and Judges fuffering themielves to be bribed, 
Thefe were the Offences punifhed with Confifca- 
tion: Befides which, there are feveral others our 
Author mentions in this Chapter that were very 
heavily fined. 

The feventh Chapter treats of E/cheats, or the 
Revenue arifing from Succeffions, and teflamentary 
Legacies. Augufius firft introduced this Right, 
which was eftablifhed by the Law Papia Poppea ; 
and comprifed, 1. Every thing bequeathed, by way 
of Inheritance, or in Trutt, as a Donation on account 
of Death, or by any other Title whatfoever, to Per- 
fons living and capable of fucceeding at the Time 
of making the Teftament, but who chanced to die 
during the Life of the Teftator, or after his Deceafe 
before the opening of his Will. 2. Every thing 
that was left under any Condition whatever which 
happened to fail, and all Legacies or Inheritances 
that were renounced or not claimed by thofe that had 
a Right to receive and inherit them. $f 3. Every 
thing that was left by Will to Perfons in a State of 


* Falle Acculers were fentenced to the fame Punifhment as 
the Perfon wrongtully accuied would have undergone, in cafe 
he had been found guilty upon their Accafation. A Conititution 
fo equitable, that it 1: a Shame ours fhould be fo unlike it. 

¢ Jusrintan fuppreffed this R-ght. ‘The Reafon on which 
he did fo was becoming a wile and good Prince. Our Author 
has cited it. 
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Celibacy, in cafe they did not marry within an hun- 
dred Days after the Death of the Teftator ; unlefs 
the Legatee, if a Man, was under twenty-five, or 
if a Woman, under twenty Years of Age. The 
Reafons of this laft Ufage were, partly to fill the 
Prince’s Coffers ; partly to oblige the Men to mar- 
ry, for the quicker repeopling of the Commonwealth, 
which the late civil Wars had extremely thinned. 
However, Conffantine, thinking it inequitable, 
thought fit to fupprefs it. 

Married Perfons having no Children, could en- 
joy but the half of any Legacy; the reft went to 
the Exchequer. 

If a Hufband left a Wife any thing by Will, or 
a Wife her Hufband, if they had-no Children, the 
Treafury claimed nine Parts of it. But if the Par- 
ties were Minors at the Death of either of them, 
or if the Man was above fixty, and the Woman 
turned of fifty-eight, they then bad the whole. If 
the Survivor had Iffue by another Marriage, each 
Child recovered them a Tenth of the Succeffion. 
If they had two Children that lived ten Days, they 
became entitled to all. This was the ordinary 
Courfe, if a Faculty from the Emperor, or the 
Preetor’s Ediét, did not alter it in Favour of the 
Heir. In the next place, 

Every thing left, in any Manner whatfoever, to 
Perfons undeferving fuch Kindnefs, belonged to 
the Prince’s Exchequer, What thefe Incapacities 
were our Author has fpecified ; and they amount 
to thirteen or fourteen. Here are two or three In- 
{tances: An Heir who did not revenge the Death 
of the Deceated, if there was Caule, could not inhe- 
rit of him. A Man who let his Wife die for want 
of Care, could not fucceed to her Efieéts. Women 
that married within a Year of their Hufband’s Death, 
loit every thing left them by the Deceafed. 
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The eighth Chapter is entitled, of Effates that 
were vacant, and had no certain Proprietor. If a 
Man died without Heirs, either on the Father’s or 
Mother’s Side, his Eftate went to the Exchequer. 
Such Inheritances, however, if they had not been in- 
corporated into the Demefne, were prefcribable, and 
the Pretenfions of the Treafury were barred by a 
Poffeffion of four, or rather of forty Years. The 
Hufband or Wife alfo excluded the Claim of it. 

The Effects of Foreigners and Hoftages alfo went 
to the Crown; unlefs they nad the Prince’s Licence 
to make a Will. So did any Eftate purchafed by a 
Soldier in the Country where he was employed in 
War. So did all Merchandife not paying the 
Duty, and run Goods. 

Every thing that came into any one’s Poffeffion 
by Legacy, by Succeffion to a Perfon dying inte- 
ftate, or by Donation between living Perfons (ex- 
cept Moveables) was fubject to a Duty which was 
impofed upon all Immoveables, at fo much per 
Acre. : 

In the ninth Chapter our Author treats of Jmpo/ts 
laid upon Merchandife and Provifions. ‘This was at 
the Rate of twelve and a half per Cent. nor could 
any be exempted from it. The third Penny of all 
Impofts was annexed to the local Charges and Em- 
ployments, excepting thofe which had from Time 
immemorial belonged to the Emperor’s Demeifne : 
the two other Thirds were carried into the Imperial 
Treafury. Goods bought for a Man’s own Ule, 
or for the Ufe of the Prince or Siate, were not 
chargeable with this Duty. It was impofed on Am- 
baffadors for fuch Merchandife and Provitions as 
they brought from their own Country, but not on 
any which they carried home with them. There 
was a Duty on certain Beafts which were brought 
from Egypt. There was Toll paid at the Gates of 
Towns, at Bridges, and on the high Roads, 
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From thefe Duties were exempted all the Mer- 
chandife and Goods for the Emperor’s Houfhold; 
whatever was for a Man’s own Ufe, or for cultj- 
vating the Ground ; and all Provifions for the Ar- 
my in War, and the Stuffs for their Cloathing, 
They were not alike in all Places, nor with regard 
to all Commodities and Species of Merchandife. 

In this Chapter, befides {pecifying the many 
different Modifications of the general Subject, our 
Author is pretty large in his Account of the Farmers 
and Officers concerned in the collecting of the Ex- 
cifes mentioned in it. 

The tenth Chapter is a very brief one, with this 
fignificant Title, Of /everal other Duties and lm- 
pofts. Thefe are three in Number, and all, 1 think, 
Jaid upon the Romans by duguftus. ‘Vhis Emperor 
exacted the Twentieth of all Succeffions, Legacies, 
Trufts and Donations on Account of Death ; unlets 
the Heirs, &c. were extremely poor, or very near 
Relations of the Deceafed. He exacted likewife 
the Twentieth of the Price of all Slaves that were 
fold. And he Jaid alfo another [mpoft of One per 
Cent. upon all Eftates real and pertfonal, all Provi- 
fions, Commodities, and Merchandife. 

In the Eleventh Chapter we have fome Account 
of the Money which the Romans drew from their 
Enemies and from War. When the Romans fub- 
Gued Nations, they were not always fatisfied with 
carrying off their Money and Treatures, but often- 
times fold the People themfelves. In order to our 
forming fome Judgment of the Riches which they 
brought in from their Conqguefts, our Author reck- 
ons up the Quantity of Gold, which appeared at the 
Triumphs of a tew only of thofe victorious Generals 
who had that Honour granted them for their Victo- 
ries, between the Time of Romulus and the Death of 
Augufius. For Inftance, in that of Targuin the 
Proud over the Sadises, there was carried to the 
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Value of fourteen hundred thoufand Livres of Booty; 
befides diftributing fixteen hundred Ounces of Silver 
to each Soldier. In that of Papirius Curfor three 
hundred fixty-fix thoufand fix hundred Livres. In 
the firft of Scipio’s, a million four hundred thirty- 
four thoufand two hundred Livres ; in the fecond, 
after the Defeat of Annibal, thirteen millions three 
hundred thoufand Livres. Scipio Najfica difplayed 
in his Proceffion a great Quantity of Gold and 
Silver ; and after the Reducing of Numantia gave 
rwenty thouland and eighty Livres to every Soldier. 
The Triumph of Paulus A milius fupplied the 
Treafury with fix and thirty Millions, Sy//a, after 
the Mithridatic War, brought out of fa two 
hundred and thirty thoufand Marks of Silver, and 
thirty thoufand Marks of Gold. It 1s faid, that 
Pompey brought into the Treafury from his atic 
Conquefts ten times feventy thoufand five hundred 
and ten Talents of Silver, And Fulius Ce/far car- 
ried in his Triumph fixty-five thoufand ‘Valents, 

Befides all this, the Romans took immenfe Sums 
from their vanquifhed Enemies ; and made the 
Princes or People they overcame refund them all 
the Charges of their Expeditions, and reftore what- 
tver they had taken from them, or the Value of 
it in Money: of which our Author names fome 
Inftances. 

He entitles the twelfth Chapter, Of the Money 
aubich the Romans drew from their Ailies. At the 
fame time there is not a Syllable about Money in it; 
it turns altogether on the Crowns of Gold which 
were prefented on divers Occafions to the Sovereigns 
of the Roman State, whether under the Republican 
or Imperial Government. 

When thefe Matters of the World had gained 
any fignal Victory over their Enemies, their Allies 
were ufed to fend them thefe coftly Prefents, by 
way of Congratulation. Among the Examples of 
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this cited by our Author, I will take notice of thefe 
three. ‘* Fulius Cefar received at different Times 
«¢ eighteen hundred twenty-two golden Crowns, 
ss which weighed twenty thoufand four hundred 
ss and fourteen Pounds. At Syl/a’s Funeral his 
«¢ Friends carried about two thoufand goldenCrowns, 
‘¢ which he had been prefented with by the Towns 
«¢ and Leg:ons which had been under his Com. 
‘s mand. And an ancient Infcription informs us, 
<¢ that Avguftus had received about a thoufand of 
ss thefe Crowns, and that they weighed five and 
¢s thirty thoufand Pounds ; which amounts at leaft 
<< co the Value of three millions five hundred thou- 
¢¢ fand Pounds Sterling. 

Thefe Crowns, or this Coronary Gold, which 
was at firft perfectly free, at length degenerated in- 
to an Impoft and Tribute. 

In the thirteenth Chapter fomewhat is faid of the 
Prefents or Free Gifts which were voluntarily made 
to the Empcror. The Senators of Rome, and even 
the People, ufed to prefent the Emperor with Gold 
on the Firft of Fanuary, by way of New-Yeat’s- 
Gift. We may alfo rank among the Free Gifts, 
the Money that came into the Imperial Coffers trom 
fuch as left the Emperor their Heir, either in 
whole or part. Nero altered the Nature of thete 
Bequefts, and of mere voluntary Legacies converted 
them into downright Impofts ; ordering the Eftates 
of all who did not leave their Prince fome Share in 
their Fortunes to be confifcated. uguftus, during 
the Jaft twenty Years of his Life, drew very conti- 
derable Sums from the Teftaments mace by parti- 
cular Perfons in his Favour. Our Author, as ufual, 
has fet down feveral Things in this Chapter, that 
do not correfpond exactly with the Title of it: Paf- 
fages which only fhew us how largely the Allies of 
the Romans fometimes contributed to the Relief of 
that State in its Diftreffes; or how zealous the 
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People themfelves were to fupport the Public on 
all neceffary Occafions. 

In the fourteenth Chapter we have a View of di- 
vers extraordinary Impofts. This is a very copious 
Subject. Our Author has, according to his Man- 
ner, touched it flightly, and without the leaft Re- 
eard to Chronology inthe Difpofition of his Inftan- 
ces. He begins with Auguflus’s exacting the eighth 
Penny of all the Subftance of Perfons that were en- 
franchifed ; he next mentions Ve/pafian’s Tax upon 
Urine ; and then goes on with an Account of three 
Sorts of Duties laid upon the Romans by Servius 
Tullius: But [fee not any Reafon for his ranking thefe 
jaft under the Title of extraordinary, more than a 
hundred others fpoken of in the foregoing Chapters. 
He afterwards mentions fome Taxes, extraordinary in- 
deed, raifed by that Monfter Ca/zgu/a, upon all Provi- 
fions fold by Wholefale or Retail at ome, on Whores, 
Street-Porters, and Marriages. This Brute like- 
wife exacted the Fortieth of all litigated Eftates and 
Sums of Money, denouncing fevere Penalties on 
all that accommodated any fuch Matters with their 
Adverfaries, without a legal Proceis. In the Time 
of the Triumvirate, after the Extinétion of the 
Commonwealth, Anthony laid all kind of Taxes 
in the moft arbitrary Manner on the Relations and 
Friends of Cicero. He and his two Collegues alfo 
actually feized on all the real and perfonal Eftates 
that they could find in eighteen of the richeft Towns 
of Italy, They profcribed feveral Citizens, whom 
they did not look upon as Enemies, purely to get 
Money from them. In fhort, they almoft ruined 
the Country by their Exaétions; they mortgaged 
the Impofts, Excitcs, and Cuftoms, for feveral 
Years, in order to fupply themfelves with ready 
Money for their Occafions. They were guilty of 
many other grievous Enormities, fome of which 
our Author has related, enough to make their 
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Memory odious, as execrable Tyrants, and which 
all the future Conduct of /uzuflus Js hardly fufi- 
cient to atone for, with regard to his particular Cha- 
racter. Nero took three Parts in four of the Effects 
and Eitates of all enfranchifed Perfons after their 
Death. He never difpofed of a Poft without letting 
the Perfon to whom he gave it underftand, that he 
muft be as rapacious in his Employment as poffible, 
and give him the greateft Share of the Plunder, 
He ordered all the Tenants of Houfes to pay the 
Value of their Leafes into the Exchequer. Pefides 
all we have fpecified, our Author has in this Chapter 
taken notice of other extraordinary Courfes which 
fome of the Emperors, and others before their 
Time, took for the raifing of Money; fometimes 
by plundering the Tempies of all their Treafure, 
at other Times by levying heavy Contributions on 
thofe Cities or Nations that they conquered. 

The fitteenth Chapter gives us an Idea of the Re- 
venue arifing from Salt, Mines, Treafures found, 
Rivers, the Sea, &c. Here are the Heads of it, 
The Exchequer was entitled to a Motety of all 
Treafures that were found in facred Places, or in 
fuch as belongedito the Public All the Salt works 
belonged to the State, and the Government fet a 
Price upon that Commodity. The Romans had 
abundance of Mines, from whence they derived an 
immenfe Revenue. Befides thofe of Gold and Sil- 
ver, they had others of Chalk, of Iron, Copper, 
and Lead, which were generally farmed to Uncer- 
takers. The Emperors took a Tenth of the Pro- 
duce of all the Quarries of Marble, whether in 
Sftaly, or in Spain, Illjria, Pannonia, Thrace, Ma- 
cedunta, and the Provinces ot Gaul. 

In the fixteenth Chapter our Author difcourfes of 
Loans and borrowed Money. In the greateft Dif- 
trefles of the Commonwealth, there were always 
found private Men that advanced large Sums upon 
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Loan to the Public. If the Condition of the State 
was fuch, as made it impracticable to repay the 
Creditors the whole within the Time flipulated, the 
Senate ftill took care to do it at different Times, 
and in feveral Payments ; and, except in cafe of 
an utter Inability notorious and vifible to all the 
World, they ever kept the public Faith and Credit 
untainted. Of this we have fome Examples. 

In the feventeenth Chapter our Author has again fallen 
upon a Topic which has not feldom occurred in the 
preceding Pages; that is, Zhe great Exaélions of 
the Romans, Of thefe he produces flagrant In- 
{tances from Plutarch, Xiphilinus, Tacitus, Strabo, 
é?c. The firft is enough to furfeic any Reader, 
<¢ Paulus cEmilius plundered all Macedonia and II- 
ss Jyria.” The fecond is no better. “ Fulius Ce- 
‘¢ far carried off all the Gold and Silver that he 
s¢ could find in Spain, and did not fo much as leave 
« any in the Temples. In the Time of his firft 
 Confulfhip he took three thoufand Pounds of 
‘© Gold out of the Capitol, and put in its ftead 
s¢ the fame Quantity of Brafs gilt over flightly 
“© enough. He fold Corporations and Kingdoms, 
s¢ and cook from Prolomy fix thoufand Talents.” 
The Reader may be fatisfied with this Sample. 
In this Chapter we find the infamous Names of 
Verres, Capito, funius Tutor, &c. whofe abomi- 
nable Rapine in their feveral Governments was 
fuch, as drew upon them the Vengeance of their 
own Country: But the unhappy Nations they plun- 
dered had no Relief by their Punifhment ;_no- 
thing was refunded, though thefe Villains were 
fqueezed. | 

In the eighteenth Chapter our Author has given 
fome Account of the Releafes and Abatements of 
Taxes made to the Roman People. The nine- 
teenth points out the moft confiderable Differences 
between tie Revenues of the Romans and thofe 
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of France. As neither of thefe Chapters are 
hardly in any Degree requifite to the main and pro. 
fefled Purpofe of the Work wherein they are in. 
ferted, I fhall pafs them both over, without any 
Citations therefrom ; excepting of one Paflage at 
the Clofe of the latter, where our Author fays, 
«¢ There was alfo among the Romans an Oeconomy 
«© that may be confidered as a kind of Fund, 
¢¢ which, without any real Addition to thole of 
«<< the Republick, was however a great Refource 
<< for it upon occafion, and enabled private Perfons 
“< co affift it with very confiderable Supplies.” 
One Inftance of this Oeconomy was, the regula- 
ting the Number of Slaves or Freed-men which 
every one might keep. This fuggefted to me a Reflec- 
tion, on our Conduct, in an Affair of fome Affinity 
with this. I do not know if there be any Reaton 
for diminifhing the Number of Servants that are 
ufually kept by our Nobility and Gentry ; but I 
am certain there is great Need of retrenching the 
modern Expence of maintaining them. The mil- 
chievous Practice of allowing fo many of them 
Board-wages, which generally amounts to double 
the Money that would feed them in their Matters 
Houfes, has been very juftly cenfured as one Caufe 
of that Infolence, and Depravity of Manners, for 
which they are now become {fo very notorious; and 
which, methinks, fhould be fo offenfive to their 
Superiors themfelves, as to engage them {peedily 
and effectually to redrefs fuch a Nufance, by recti- 
fying that Error in their domeftick Oeconomy. 
But this is not the only Extravagance that our 
great Ones are guilty of with regard to this Rank 
of People. The rich Liveries they beftow upon 
them is a very coftly Article, which, if reduced as 
it ought to be, would be more fuitable to the fervile 
Condition of the Wearer, and be a faving of many 
Thoufands a Year in thefe Kingdoms; which, I 
believe, every body will allow, may be applied 
to 
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co feveral better Purpofes than they are now em- 
ployed in. Some lace the whole Suit for the 
greater Decoration of their Equipages; but laced 
Hats, Waftecoats, and Breeches, are frequent upon 
the Coachmen and Footmen of the very Citi- 
zens. Nay, the Folly is carried to fuch a Pitch by 
Numbers of People, that the very richeft double 
‘gold or filver Lace is ufed on thefe Fellows Habits ; 
astho’, if fuch Folks muft have their Attendants fhowy, 
and fancied the Splendor of their Valets reflected any 
Honour upon them, a fingle Lace, or a Copper 
one filverd or gilt, might not fufficiently anfwer 
the Intention, at a much lefs Charge. Our young 
Men of Fortune, who make the grand Tour of Ey- 
rope, might learn this fort of Frugality in France 
and /taly ; where the Nobility and Gentry are too 
wife to fquander fuch a Proportion of their Income 
as ours do on the Backs of their Servants: And 
therefore they can afford to build and furnifh more 
magnificent and coftly Palaces for their own Accom- 
modation, and for the Difplay of their Grandeur, than 
we have generally in England; and though to be 
lavifh in this refpect may not be altogether becoming 
awife man, yet certainly, even an Exce(s therein, 1s 
not fuch an Indication of Folly, nor near fo culpable, 
as in the foregoing Cafes. In fhort, any Man, upon 
Reflection, will perceive, that the Money fuperfluoufly 
expended upon that one Species of Servants called 
Footmen, in Board-wages and fplendid Liveries, 
amounts to a very great Sum, is as unworthily laid 
out as any Money can well be, and might, if re- 
ferved, become a Fund, either for the Benefit of the 
Publick, in various Inftances, or turned to defray 
{ome more important Exigency of the Perfons them- 
felves, who now wafte it in fo infignificant a manner. 
I with I had Influence enough to recommend 
it to Gentlemen to feed all their Servants in their 
own Halls or Kitchens, and to cloath them ei- 
ther in plain Liveries (of at beft nine Shillings 
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per Yard) or with fuch Lace as above-mention’d ; 
and to devote annually whatever refults from fuch an 
Oeconomy, to the Maintenance of Foundlings, or 
fome other charitable Endowment. 

But I return to the Subject we have here princi- 
pally to do with, Zhe Revenue of the Roman State ; 
and in the twentieth Chapter of the Work before 
us, our Author {peaks of the Superintendants of it. 

Writers are not entirely agreed as to the Time 
when thefe Officers were firit created. Ulpian pretends 
to find them in the Reigns of Romulus and Numa, 
when they were two in Number, chofen by the Votes 
of the People. Tacitus {ays they were inftituted un- 
der the Kings. Pomponius places them very low, 
after the 4diles, in Point of Time. Neither Djo- 
nyfius Hallicarnaff-us, nor Livy, fay a Syllable of 
their Creation. At firft the Confuls had the Nomi- 
nation of them; but the People afterwards aflumed 
that Prerogative to themfelves. This happened about 
fixty-three Years after the Expulfion of the Kings, 
At firft the Patricians only were capable of this Of- 
fice; but the Plebeians got Admiffion into it a lit- 
tle before the Siege of Veiz. Thefe Officers went 
along with the Troops into the Field ; had the ab- 
folute Difpofal of all the Money, and regulated all 
the Expences of the War: They carried with them 
a Secretary, who entered all Accounts, and ferved 
for a kind of Comptroller. The Bufinefs of their 
Poft increafing, two more were at length appointed, 
whofe Province it was to take care of Affairs at 
Rome, and they never ftirred from the City. They 
were afterwards increafed to eight ; and at laft, by 
S;lla, to twenty: How long there continued to be 
fo many, or whether always, our Author does not 
inform us. 

This Poft was at firft conferred grazis; till Dola- 
bella got it enacted, that whoever enjoyed it, fhould 
yearly defray the Charges of the gladiatorial Com- 
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bats: But this Ordinance was not very long in 
force. 

Thefe Officers were called Queftors till the Time 
of Augufius, who allowed the Senate to chufe Su- 
perintendants of the Revenue at Rome. The Se 
nate transferred all the Authority of that Funétion 
to the Prawtors and the Pretorians. Claudius re- 
vived the Office of Queftors ; but the Charge 
foon paffed again into the former Hands. Our Au- 
thor {peaks of fome future Revolutions in it before 
the Reign of Conflantine the Great, who fupprefied 
all the toremention’d Titles, and created two other 
Kinds of Superintendant in their room; one of 
thefe was Comes facrarum largitionum ; the other, 
Comes rerum privatarum ; the firft had the Admini- 
{tration of all the publick Money ; the fecond had 
the Direétion of the Imperial Demefne. Our Au- 
thor fers forth the great Dignity of this Poft in the 
Empire, and has given us a Sketch of his Heraldry, 
by blazoning the Arms of it. 

In the twenty-firft Chapter we have an Account 
of the Officers employed under the Superintendant of 
the Revenue. Our Author mentions feveral; af- 
figns their different Employments, and Places of Re- 
fidence. There were in each Province fome who 
were called Palatini. There were alfo fix others 
{tiled Comites largitionum, whofe Diftriéts were al- 
jotted in Kgypt, Thrace, and Macedonia: They paid 
the Troops, and had the Title of perfeéti/fimi. 
There were divers Commiffioners of Trade and 
Commerce, called Comites commerciorum: One of 
thefe was ftation’d in the Eaft, who ferved alfo 
for Hgjpt 3 one in Myfia; another had Scythia 
and Pontus under his Charge; a fourth had J/- 
jyria: Thefe were paid by the State. The Re- 
ceivers General of the Revenues depended likewife 
on the Superintendant. The Dire¢tor General of 
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the Mines was alfo fubordinate to him ; which Off. 
cer took care of the Payment of all that was due to 
the Emperor on account of the Metals that were 
got out of them. The Intendant of the Treafury 
in Egypt, the Intendant of the Linnen, the Great 
Mafters of the Wardrobe, the fifteen Intendants of 
the Manufactures, the Intendants of the Dye-Houfes, 
and thofe of the Mints, the Intendants of the Impe- 
ria} Carriages, and the Directors of the Flax, were 
all likewife under his Jurifdi¢tion. The latter Part 
of this Chapter contains fome Particulars concerning 
the Roman Money. 

In the twenty-fecond Chapter we have a View of 
the Offices that depended on the Superintendant of the 
Revenue. Thefe wereeleven in Number, and were 
termed Scrinaria. Our Author has faid fomewhat 
of the Nature, Bufinefs, and Officers of each of 
them. I juft mention what he has (though very 
briefly) infifted on. 

The firft Office was for receiving that Portion of 
Gold, which was taken out of the Taxes raifed upon 
the People, and depofited in the Exchequer : This 
Office was governed by fix Commiffioners, The 
fecond Office confifted of Regifters, Comprtrollers, 
or Keepers of the Rolls, who were very numerous, 
and whofe Employment was drawing up the Bonds, 
Leafes, Recognizances, and other Inftruments re- 
Jating to the Revenue. The third Office was com- 
pofed of Commiffioners, who drew up the State of 
the Revenue with regard both to Receipt and Ex- 
pence, and called all the Colle¢tors to Account. 
The fourth Office had the Cognizance of the Gold 
Bullion, and all the Gold that was in Ingots, or 
uncoined, was entered in the Regifters thereof. 
There were four Ranks of Commiffioners or Clerks 
in this Office: the firft kept an Account of the 
Gold in Bullion; the fecond had Cognizance ot 
the Emperor’s gold Stuffs ; the third kept an Ac- 
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count of the Gold coined every Day ; and the fourth 
was made up of Gold{miths. The fifth Office was 
made up of fuch as diftributed and kept Accounts of 
the Gold affigned for the Expence of the Expreffes 
which the Emperors and the Generals fent into the 
Provinces, or tothe Armies. The fixth was that of 
the Wardrobe, which had in it three Clafles of 
Writers and Officers. The feventh was that of the 
Emperor’s filver Plate. The eighth, befides ma- 
king gold Rings, was a Mint for a fort of filver 
Money, called Militarenfis, of the Value of the 
tenth Part of a Solidus or Crown of Gold, and 
equivalent to about two Pence Sterling : It ferved 
for the Payment of the Troops. The ninth Office 
confifted of fuch as kept Account of the Money 
coined at the Mint; of thofe that made the Prince’s 
Plate; of the Money-changers. The tenth was 
compofed of thofe who regifter’d the Aéts of the 
Superintendant of the Revenue, and the Judgments 
which he gave in Cafes that came before him. The 
eleventh Office was that from whence Officers were 
occafionally difpatched into the Provinces to quicken 
the Governors in levying the Subfidies and Taxes. 
We have four more Chapters in this Treatife re- 
lating to the Roman Revenue. One is to give us an 
Idea of the Superintendant of the Demefne, the 
three following, of the Officers depending on him. 
As to the Superintendant of the Imperial De- 
mefne, his Office, erected by Severus, had the Dif- 
pofal of all Efcheats, Confifcations, and other 
Rights and Dues belonging to the Exchequer ; par- 
ticularly of all that concern’d the Demefne in fa, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Mefopotamia, &c. He took 
Cognizance alfo of the Violation of Tombs and 
Sepulchres, of Inceft, Bribery of Judges, of the 
Extortions and Violences of Apparitors and Ser- 
jeants, and of every thing regarding the Naviga- 
tion of Rivers. He likewife difburfed all the Ex- 
pences of the Emperor’s and Einprets’s Houfholds. 
Our 
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Our Author plays the Herald again at the end of 
this Chapter, whiere he affigns the Arms of the Off- 
cers it treats of. | 

As tothe Superintendant’s Subalterns, their Func. 
tion confifted in bringing into’ the Demefne the Goods, 
Eftates and Dues belonging to the Exchequer; par- 
ticularly fuch as had devolved to it by Confifcations, 
Our Author acquaints us with their Method of pro- 
ceeding in thefe Cafes. They had Serjeants and Ap. 
paritors under them ; and to thefe was committed the 
Care of the Emperor’s Patrimony, as well as of the 
Eftates or Effeéts that were confifcated or due to the 
Exchequer. They were diftributed into four Offices ; 
the firft had the Management of Eftates granted to 
Churches, and regifter’d Patents and Privileges ; 
the fecond gathered in the Fines that were payable 
for long Leafes, and the annual Rents of Eftates; 
the third iffued all Acquittances ; the fourth was en- 
trufted with the Emperor’s Privy Purle, and the 
Difpofal partly of the Civil Lift. 

Befide thefe that we have been mentioning as De- 
pendants on the Superintendant of the Demefne, the 
Magiftrates of Towns, our Author tells us, had 
likewife a great Hand under him in the Manage- 
ment of the Revenue: They were like our Alder- 
men and Common-Council of Corporations ; and 
neither they nor their Children could alter their 
Condition and Way of Life, nor change their 
Dwelling by removing to any other Place of Habi- 
tation. If they leftno Children at Death, a fourth 
of their Effects went to the Corporation. They 
farmed out the Lands of the Demeine; they agreed 
with the Undertakers of any publick Works; cer- 
tain of them levied the Subfidies, and were obliged 
to make good any Deficiencies therein ; they had 
the Care of all Legacies to the Republick ; to them 
was committed the laying in of Provifions of Corn ; 
they fettled the Rates of Affefsments ; they had the 
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Adminiftration of all the publick Revenues 5 they 
paid the Salaries of the Phyficians, Grammaricns, 
Orators and Philofophers ; and they alfo elected 
them in the Prefence of the Governor of the Pro- 
Vilice. 

After all thete, there were Collectors of the 
Tailles, or Sudfidies upon Land: Thefe, in the 
Prefence of the Magittrates of a Town, took an 
Account of the Land which each particular Perfon 
poffeffed, and of what every one was to pay. Our 
Author clofes this Chapter, which 1s the laft of the 
Treatife of the Romayz Revenues, with the Manner 
of laying and Jevying the Subfidies and other Taxes 
upon Land, at leaft as far as the Code enables us to 
form a Notion of it, 





ARTICLE XVI. 


Yo the Author of the History of the Works 
of the LEARNED. 


SIR, | 
§ te has lately been avery difingenuous ftupid 


Letter, dated Feb. rgth, in the General Even- 
ing Poff, wrote for the good Purpofe of afperfing 
the Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes de- 
monfirated, &c. to which I, who profefs myfelf an 
Admirer of that incomparable Work, returned an 
Anfwer in the fame Paper. The Effect of this An- 
{wer of mine has been a Reply from the Letter-wri- 
ter, even more difingenuous and more ftupid than 
his fir? Letter; which Reply I have with fome 
Difficulty prevailed upon myfelf to take notice of. 
3ut as I think it would be hard to deprive fo confi- 
derable a Body of Men, as the News- Readers, of 
any more of their Entertainment, the generality of 

whom 
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whom in this Age, and at this Junéture, may very 
well be fuppofed to have a greater Tafte for News 
from the W’e- Indies than from the Holy-Land, in- 
ftead of encroaching any longer upon their Property, 
Ifhall take the Liberty to beg a Place for my An. 
fwer in your Hiftory ; which I the rather hope for, 
becaufe, as you have already obliged the World 
with a Specimen of Mr. R’s Senfe and Ingenuity, I 
am inclined to believe, you will be ready to do the 
fame Juftice to thefe good Qualities in his Friend. 
But there is another more weighty Reafon that de- 
termined me not to print my An{fwer in a News. 
Paper. When I refolved to re-examine the Letter- 
writer’s Conduct, I determined to Jay it before none 
but comprtent Judges, towhom, it is plain, the 
Letter-writer had no mind toappeal, conicious that 
the only Purpofe of his Letter was to raife a Cla- 
mour, and inflame the Prejudices of fuch as were 
not qualified to judge of the Merits of the Caufe. 
1 muft own the Chalienger (for that is the Title 
by which the Letter- writer has hitherto been known) 
has difcovered fome little Senfe in the Beginning of 
his fecond Letter, where he condemns mine tor tak- 
ing any notice of fuch a Writer as be is 3 but to 
make him amends tor not fhewing him the Con- 
tempt he deferved, 1 will promife him after this 
time never to be guilty of the fame Fault any more. 
in this Anfwer, I propofe to confider, both his 
Senfe and his Jugenuiry in his Reply. Eefore I exa- 
mine the particular Inftances of his Senfe, I would 
defire the Reader to oblerve fome few of his Inge- 
nuity. Two of the principal Inftances I gave of 
his Ingenuity in his firft Letter were, his infinuate- 
ing (which indeed appears to be the chief Purpofe 
of the Letter) thac Mr. W's Book would never 
come out, at a time when he could not but know it 
wasin the Preis; and his pretending to affirm, that 
if Mr. 4. did not prove his Point, his Work 
would 
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would be but u/ele/s Labour at be#. One would na- 
turally expect a Man that valued his Charaéter, as a 
Scholar, as a Chrifttan, and as a Man of bisWord, 
(Lown Iam too fond of the Challenger’s beautiful 
Auti-climax) ould give the Reader tome Satisfac- 
tion about thele Points, ina Reply made for his Ju- 
{tification. But the Crallenser has thought fit to 
give no Anfwer co the firft ot thefe Inftaices ; and 
to the feveral Arguments i urged in fupport of the 
fecond, he has only attempted to invent an Anfwer, 
{uch as it is, toone of them, which will be confi- 
dered in its proper Place. Such is the Ingenuity of 
the Challenger’s fecond Letter in general ; let us 
now confider a tew particular Inftances of it. We 
have one in the very firtt Queftion he afks me. 
«© Why, fayshe, muft my Lecter be a Challenge to 
“© every Man of Senfe in his Mayjefty’ s Dominions?” 
If he had recollected that he had challenged every 
Body that had ever commended Mr. W’s Book, he 
might have known, why I faid he had challenged 
every Man of Senfe, &c. Iam fo far from being 
afhamed of my Conclufion, that I do again aver, it 
is impoffible for any Man of the leaft Sen/e or Tafle 
for any kind of valuable Learning, not to commend 
the Divine Legation: And I am content to have the 
Publick determine concerning the Challenger’s Senile 
and mine, by this fingle Criterion, our commending 
or difcommending the Divine Legation. It is plain 
to any Man of the leaft Sen/e or Jngenuity, that the 
Point I was then upon, when I faid, he had chal- 
Jenged every Man of Senfe in his Majetty? s Domini- 
ons, was not Mr. W7’s Opinion of the Omiilion of a 
futur: State in the Mifaic Difpenfation, but the O- 
pinion the Worldhad of Mr. W’s Book. But this 
ingenuyus Writer had a mind to give my Reafoning 
a Turn, that would ferve his Purpofe better, and 
therefore afks me with an uncommon Aflfurance, 
“© whether all the Men of Senfe in his ae {ty’s 
P 2 ¢ Domini- 
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«© Dominions, be of Mr. W”’s Mind concerning his 
“© Medium? Whether it be fo generally received 
“ Notion, &c.” and fuch like Stuff, that is no- 
thing to the Queftion between us. Another fuch 
Inftance of his Ingenuity appears in the next Para- 
graph, where he again perverts my Meaning to 
his own Purpofe. ‘“ It is fuppofed, fays he, by 
«o Mr. W. himfelf, that there are many others be- 
«¢ fide R. and me, that differ from him in this im- 
«© portant Point.” In what Point does he mean ? 
Not in the Point wherein I charged him and R, 
with Singularity? That Point was an Opinion, 
«s that the Authority of both the Old and New 
«© Teftament depended on the teaching a future 
«© State in Mofes’s Writings.” This indeed was a 
Point I thought could enter mnto no Noddle, but 
fuch a one as A’s and the Chaijlenger’s ; but- this is a 
very different Point from that, wherein Mr. 
fuppofes many others, befide A. to differ from 
him, which is only, whether a future State be 
taught in Mofess Writings ? And the Affirmative 
of this Queftion I knew very well had been more 
commonly believed, than Lam confident it ever will 
be again. 

And now let me confider the Chailenger’s Sen/e in 
his Reply. His firft Plunder is indeed not dis only, 
it is a very old one, even as old as Perjecution it- 
felf. I complained he had given Sentence before he 
had heard the Evidence, and he tells me in his Re- 
ply, ‘the only Avidence which 1s to be heard in 
«‘ this Caule, is the plain Words of S. §. and the 
6 downright pcfitive Afferitons of the Articles and 
«© Homilies: Which 1s the fame thing as to fay, 
all the Evidence that ought to be heard, isthe Evi 
dence on dis Side. For what do the Parties differ 
about, but the Interpretation of S. Scripture, and 
the Meaning of the drticles and Homilies ? And 
what are his plain (Vords of Scripture, and down- 
right 
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right pofi tive Affertions of the Articles and Homilies, 
but his own Senfeof Scripture, and the Articles and 
Homilies ?- And what is his own Senfe of Scripture, 
é?c. but the Evidenceon his own Side. His Rea- 
foning therefore, in anfwer to my Objection, is 
down. “right pofitive Nonfente. 

And now fays the Challenger, s* We that is, RB. 
«© and F. fhall deferve the Thanks of Mankind, if 
“© it be duiy confidered, of what pernicious Confe- 
«¢ quence Mr. W's Thefis is.” How duly confider- 
ed, does he mean? Till &. and he have had the 
Thanks of Mankind ? If he does not mean fo, no 
body will underftand the Meaning of duly, tho’ it 
be printed in Jtalicks; and if he does mean fo, that 
Point will never be duly confidered, according to 
his Senfe. Burit is plain, this is his Meaning, be- 
caufe he al'!ows nothing to be duly confidered in Scrip- 
ture, but what agrees with his own Interpretation of 
it. It he had thought otherwile, he could never 
have pretended,, thac Mr. VV. denies the plain Word's 
of §.S. For, he cannot (at leaft no body elfe will) 
fuppofe Mr. W. denies what 1s p/ain to himfelf. But 
betore R. be fo pofitive about deferving the Thanks 
of Mankind, 1% behoves him to confider what Treat- 
ment he met with from one of the moft learned So- 
cieties among Mankind, for his fenfelefs Declama- 
tion againftt Mr. W. Before he pretends to claim 
the Thanks of Mankind, I] would defire him to tell 
the World, which of the learned Members of the 
Univerfity ever yet thanted him? 

The Challenger next fays, ‘* he is convinced that 
‘© no Man of Sente on fecond Thoughts will offer 
‘© to defend Mr. W’s Affertion.”” But he had no 
fooner faid, he was convinced, than his Courage 
failed him, fo that immediately aiter his canvtétion, 
he only prefumes to hope this. Why truly, ’tis eafi- 
er for a poe of his Turn to hope than to be com 
vinced 5 and if I may be allowed to fay, 1 amcon™ 
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vinced of any thing, it is of this, that the Challen- 
ger.can bope for any Thing, and can convince no 
body. But he fays, Mr. %’s Affertion ** contra- 
< diéts the wnole Tenure of the Old and New 
“© Teftament.” It is in vain to tell him, Mr. 47 
will prove the contrary very fhortly, becaufe R. has 
proved, that it dees fo in a Sermon already. A 
very notable Sermon indeed ! where the Preacher 
miftook the Queftion from the Beginning to the 
End of it. If the Challenger fhould afk me how he 
miftook the Queftion? I can only tell him, I fhall 
not attempt to convince R. cr bim, and no body «fe 
needs to be convinced cf this, tuat has ever read Mr. 
W’s Book, or R’s Sermica. 
In his next Paragraph he is quite unintelligible. 
“© Faith, fays he, produceth ope, and ope pro- 
¢s duces the Love of God, which qualifies for Ad- 
“© miffion into the Divine Prefence, and fills the 
«¢ Fleart with Charity towards Man, without which, 
«© Man can neither be properly happy here, nor at 
« all hereafter. This is the Foundation of mora! 
<¢ Obligation, which ftands neither in need of the 
“<< Winmfies ot modern, nor of his angient Philo- 
“+ fopby. | 
Now what Man alive can guefs the Meaning of 
all this Jargon? The utmoft I can make of it is 
this, that mora] Obligation is founded in one of theie 
four Virtues, Faith, Hope, the Love of God, and 
Charity; but in which of them he means, it is im- 
poffible to determine from the Context. But it hap- 
pens unluckily indeed for the Challenger’s Circum- 
{pection, that moral Obligation is founded in none of 
thefe four Virtues. And it requires no more to prove 
this, than to obferve that thefe are Virtues. For 
that Virtue cannot be the Obligation to Virtue, is 
not to be denied. Hence it is plain, the Challen- 
er had no Idea of the very Terms of the Queftion 
etween us 5 he did not fo much as conceive what t 
| | meant 
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meant by moral Obligation. I muft therefore tell 
him, there has been a Difpute amongft modern 
Philofophers concerning the Thing, which ought to 
oblige a moral Agent, or concerning that, which 
fhould oblige a Man to obey an acknowledged Law, 
andthat Mr. W. has proved this Obligation to aé 
morally, can be no other than the W%i// of God. 
Now let us apply this Idea of mora! Obligation to 
the Challenger’s Account of it, and ice whether 
Faith, Hope, the Love of God, or Charity, can rea- 
fonably be faid to be the Foundation of moral Objij- 
gation. It is certain, that however thefe Virtues 
may difpofe Men to act morally, they cannot be 
properly faid to oblige them, and without fome- 
thing to oblige, there can be no Odjigarion. This 
Obligation, I fay again, Mr. W. has finely proved 
to be the Will of God; and that however ab/urd a 
Man may be by a¢ting again{t the mere Reafon of 
things, yet without the Will of a Superiour to ob- 
lige him, he would be no more than adb/urd, and 
not immoral. And yet it feems, Mr. W. deferves 
no Thanks for fettling this important Point, this 
folid Ba/is of Morality, becaufe the Challenger took 
it into his Head, that it was fettled before; and 
when hecomes to tell us How it was fettled, he dil- 
covers nothing but his /guorance. 

‘© Whether Mr. #”’s ‘Thefis reprefents the anci- 
© ent Believers, as Men devoid of Hope in God, 
*© let the World judge when his Book comes out; 
and at prefent let it judge, whether the Challenger 
had any Reafon to ridicule my Character of it, by 
applying it to his own ftupid Notion about the Con- 
fequences of the Thefis. 

Next comes the Challenger’s incomparable Vin- 
dication of himfelf from Saucine/s. ** 1 know no 
‘« Saucinefs, fays he, in expoitulating with an Abp’s 
‘© Chaplain, if there be an Occafion.” Downright 
pofitive Nonfente ~- According to the gramma- 

4 tica 
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tical Conftruction of this choice Sentence, there can 
be no Saucinefs’ in expoftulating, where there 
is an Occafion to: expoftulate. This is the very bett 
Meaning the Sentence will admit of ; and a com- 
fortable one it is for Expoftulators : For if any of 
them had an Occafion to expoftulate with an A. B, 
he could not reafonably be called /aucy, though he 
were ever fo rude. [ always thought it was the 
Manner, and not the Ozcafion of expoftulating which 
conftituted the Saucinefs of an Expoftulation ; and 
tho’ I condemn doth in the Challengers Cafe, yet 
it was only the former I cenfured, when I called his 
FExpoftulation /aucy. ‘Vo reproach an A. Bp’s 
Chaplain in a publick News-paper (who according 
to his own Principles is a Perfon of Dignity) with 
a Breach of his Duty, and That for fo flight a 
Reafon as his having commenced an ingenious 
Book ; to reproach, I fay, a Perfon of his | Rank, 
witha Breach of his Duty, in a publick News- paper, 
on fuch flight Grounds (which no Man of a Rank 
near the Chaplain’ s can be fuppofed capable of ) is, 
J fay, faucy, very faucy, fo extremely faucy, that if 
one Layman was to mifbehave himlelf fo much to- 
wards another, he would infallibly be kicked for it, 
if he could be found out. 

But the Challenger’s Folly, when he reafons on 
this Head in his fecond Letter, is equal to his Sau- 
cinefs in his firft. ** If, fayshe, the Chaplain had 
‘© not approved of the Title and Defign or Foun- 
“¢ dation, as well as Digreffions or Superfiructure, 
*¢ he fhould have made his Exceptions.” Sure no 
Writer ever employed the Conjunéive and Dif- 
junétive Particles fo happily as the Challenger: His 
ands and ors reafon juft like R. and Him/elf. But 
to the Argument. Ic is true, indeed, that when a 
Man fpeaks of any Rea/on, or any Thing before R. 
and the Challenger, he ought to fpeak very explt- 
eitely: But I fancy one might venture to — 

r. 
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Mr. W. or his Work in general, before any other 
Man in his Majefty’s Dominions, without being 
reproached for not excepting againft fuch Part of 
the Character as any of the Company might hap- 
pen to think unequal to the reft. But hear the Cha/- 
lenger a little further. ** A general Commendation 
«© of a Book, fays he, fuppotes nothing fundamen. 
«¢ zal to be wrong in it, and 7s what a Licenfe was. 
Well done! there is nothing like defending a Blun- 
der, when a Man has once made it. Now ad- 
mitting what he fays, that ‘* a general Commen- 
«« dation of a Book fuppofes nothing fundamental 
‘¢ to be wrong in it; * has fuch a Commendation 
the Force and Effect of a Licen/e ? tho’ it were pub- 
lickly known, would the World confider it in the 
fame Light? or does a public Commendation of a 
Book attend it as infeparably as an /mprimatur ? 
And if it does not, Fow és it what a Licenfe was ? 
Many might read thro’ the Book in one Cafe, with- 
out knowing any thing of the Chaplain’s Opinion 
of it; whereas in the other no one could hardly get 
farther than the Title-page without being fure of it. 
It is now plain, how much Reafon the Challenger 
has for joining himfelf with R. and how Jittle he 
has for making any Exceptions in this Conjunction, 
For their Qualities, both zatural and moral, are fo 
much alike, that moft People will be apt to take 
them for the fame Perfon. For my part, when [ 
confider their exaét Refemblance, I am inclined to 
recede fo far from my Opinion of the Challenger’s 
not being an Oxonian, that if it be certain R. is one, 
1 am confident He muft be the Challenger 5 it being 
morally impoffible, that any one Univerlity upon 
Earth, efpecially an Englifo one, fhould produce 
two fuch.— But before 1 have done with the Chal- 
lexger, I will give him his Due. | mutt own there- 
tore, that he has one Qualification of a .ood Writer, 
the oly one I am able to difcover in him. 
Servatur 
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See ee | (Servatur ad imum 
* Qualis ab incepto procefferit &F fbi conftat. 


For as he prevaricated and blundered from the firft, 
fo he will do doth to the laft. ¢** He does not fee, 
he fays, ‘* where he has called Mr. W. an Apoftate. 
I fuppofe he means, there is no fuch Word in his 
Letter. I believe fo too. But if I fhould tell a 
Man he had cheated me, and fhould ‘deny that J 
called him a Knave, moft People would be apr ta 
call me a Fool, or fomething worfe. And if repre- 
fenting a Man as a Teacher of Things contrary to 
the Cbriftian Faith, who had been baptized and 
educated in That Faith, and whofe Belief in it had 
been always unqueftionable till zow, and was fo ow 
to every body but R. W—b—r, and the Challenger. 
if this, I fay, be not calling a Man an Apofiate, 
there is no way of doing fo but in direct Terms, 
which perhaps the Challenger may know the ‘Law 
will not allow. And if calling a Man an Apofate, 
who ftill profeffes his Belief in Chrif#, and acts con- 
formably to it, be not at the fame time calling him 
an Hypocrite, | have no better Idea than | have an 
Opinion of Apoftayy and Hypecrif/y. 

And now ijec the Reader judge, whether the 
Challenger has oot great Reafon to fay in the Con- 
clufion of his Reply, that ** he will be content to 
* be udious to all good Men, if he does not prove 
© Mr. W’s Thefis deteftable :*» For when He fhall 
have failed in this Attempt (as he moft certainly will) 
whether he be R. or not, he will have this Comfort 
left, that He will be in no qwor/e a Condition in re- 
{pect of all good Men than he is in at prefent. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


Dr. PEMBERTON’S Anfwer fo the ke 
tions an bis Explanation of Sir Isaac 
NewTon’s Lemma, which were publifhed 
by Dr. JuRIN in the Hiftory of the 
Works of the LearneD for the laft 
Month. 


R. Furin fhould not have repeated his Affers 
D tion, that Philalethes found it utterly impoffi- 
ble to bring me to an Explanation of Sir //aac 
Newton’s Lemma*, atter I had reminded him, that 
1 offered to give it up on a Condition by no means 
impoffible to have been complied witht. But if 
his only Reafon for defifting from defending him- 
felf was my not giving that Interpretation, let 
Dr. Surin now declare bona fide, whether he ftill 
approves of Pbilalethes’s Definition of nafcent In- 
crements. 

Dr. Furin’s Remarks upon my Interpretation of 
this Lemma, or rather fo much of it as he has 
thought fit to reprint, are contained in thefe Words, 

‘© Now that the Interpretation above laid down 
¢* does not come up to the Demand made by Pdila- 
“ Jetbes, appears at firft fight, inafmuch as Dr. Pem- 
‘ berton has not attempted to /hew bow thofe Sup- 
* pofitions and that Conclufion flow from the very 
‘ Words of Sir Wfaac Newton. 

‘© Befides this, the Conclufion here laid down, 
‘« viz. the Quantities and Ratio’s in this Lemma 
‘* ARE SAID TO BECOME ultimately equal, 
‘© is widely different from the Conclufion laid 


tal 


tad 


tol 


* Works of the Learned for Feb. 1741. p 114. /. 28. 
+ Works of the Learned for Jan. 1741. p. 73. 4.17. 


‘© down 














«down by Sir Jjaac Newton, FIUNT, (not 
« FJERI DJICUNTUR) ultimo equales. 

«s If ic be faid, that this is not defigned for the 
«< Conclufion of Sir J/aac Newtov, but only for an 

Explanation of the Term aitimately equal; then 

“Tcannor tind that Dr. Pemberton has given us any 

Conclution at ail, and confequently, I muft look 

upon the whole, not as an Interpretation of the 

Lemma, bui.as.a Definition only*, 

To this | make a fhort Reply. [have tranfla- 
ted the Lemmas clofe, as I could, to che Phrafeology 
of the Original; ] have, explained the Conditions 
affigned in it to the Quantities and Ratio’s ; have 
illuttrated this by Examples from the feveral Sub- 
jects, to which the Lemma is applicable ; and from 
thence have made it appear in what Senfe Sir //aac 
Newton's Conclufion, that the Quantities and Ratio’s 
become ultimately equal, is to be underftood, and 
have juftified his applying this Phrafe in that Senfe 
from the fimilar Ufage of other Geometers. In 
this, I think, I have fufficiently exprefled how I un- 
derftand every Part 0: Temma, and upon what 
Grounds i fo interpret it. dit Dr. Farin has at- 
tended to a Part only of what 1 have writ. If af- 
ter he has confidered the whole, he has any farther 
Doubts, and will point out any Particulars, where- 
in, he thinks, my Explanation difagrees with Sir 
Lfaac Newton's Words, | am ready to explain my- 
felf farther. At prefent I can only afk, when Sir 
Tfaac Newton fays otf the Quantities and Ratio’s, 
Fiunt ultimo equales, wherein do I differ from him 
ia faying, that the varying Quantities or Ratio’s are 
here (that is, by Sir //aac Newton inthis Lemma) 
faid to become ultimately equal =? Dr. Furin, in- 
deed, feems not himfelf to acquiefce in this Ob- 
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jection, but is willing to allow, that I have defined 
the Meaning of Sir J/aac Newton's Expreffion, 
ultimately equal, though he will not admit, that 
[ have interpreted him, But wherein the Definition 
of any Terms comes fhort of an Interpretation of 
them, requires to be farther explained. However, 
this Gentleman mifreprefents theMatter both ways, by 
animadverting on a Part only of my Explanation, as 
if ic were the whole ; for, in this place, I neither de- 
figned to give any Conclufion of my own, nor yet 
to define the Meaning of Sir //aac Newton’s ; but 
have here fimply fet down his Conclufion in his own 
Words, and proceed in the following Part of my 
Explanation, which Dr. Furin has taken no Notice 
of, to confider, how thofe Words are to be under- 
{tood. + 





ARTICLE XVIII. 
A Continuation of the Life of Cicero, &e. 


Clofed the foregoing Article with faying, «* The 
_ Reader will perufe with Pleafure the Charac- 
** ters our Author has drawn of the principal Ca¢i- 
‘© linartan Conf{pirators, founded indeed on Facts, 
‘¢ bue worked up wich that Warmth of Colouring 
“ peculiar to him ;” I fhall now quotea Remark he 
has made on an interefting Circumftance of this Af- 
fair, as a Specimen of the Third Seétion. 
<¢ Te will feem ftrange to fome, that Cicero, when 
“ he had certain Information of Caziline’s Treafon, 
‘* inftead of feizing him in the City, not only tuf- 
‘* fered, but urged his Efcape, and forced him as it 
** were to begin the War. But there was good 
*© Reafon for what he did, as he frequently inti- 
*¢ mates in his Speeches; he had many Enemies a- 
** mong 
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mong the Nobility, and Cariline many fecret 

Friends ; and though he was perfectly informed 

of the whole Progrefs and Extent of the Plot, 

yet the Proofs being not ready to be laid before 
the Public, Cariline’s Diffimulation ftill prevailed, 
and perfuaded great Numbets of his Innocence ; fo 
that if he had imprifoned and punifhed him ar 
this time, as he deferved, the whole Faction were 
prepared to raife a general Clamour againft him, 
by reprefenting his Adminiftration as a Tyranny, 
s¢.and the Plot as a Forgery contrived to fupport 
it, Whereas, by driving Catiline into Rebel- 
lion, He made all Men fee the Reality of their 

Danger; while from an exact Account of his 

.Troops, he knew them to be fo unequal to thole 
«© of the Republic, chat there was no doubt of his 

¢ being deitroyed, if he could be pufhed to the 
¢ Neceffity of declaring himfelf before his-other 

Projects were ripe for Execution. He knew 

alfo, that if Catiline was once driven out of the 

City, and feparated from his Accomplices, who 

were a lazy, drunken, thoughtlefs Crew, they 

would ruin themfelves by their own Rafhnefs, 

«¢ and be eafily:drawn into any Trap which fhould 
be laid for them. The Event fhewed that he 
judged right ; and by what happened afterwards 
both to Catiiine and himfelf, ic appeared, that, 
as far as human Caution could reach, he acted 
with the utmoft Prudence in regard as well to his 
own, asto the publick Safety.” 

The Fourth Seétion includes a great many cu- 
rious and interefting Particulars ; as the Return and 
Triumph of Pompey; the forming of the firft 
Triumvirate between him, Crafus, and Cefar, in 
which, as the Doétor obferves, Ca/ar had the Art 
to make the chief Advantage of it redound to 
himfelf ; the Violation of the Myfteries of the 
Bona Dea by Clodius , his Acquittal by a Parcel of 

Judges, 
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Judges, whom Cicero compares to a Company of 
the moft infamous Sharpers that ever fat down. at a 
Gaming-Table; the difuniting of the Senatorian 
and Equeftrian Orders ; and the various Intrigues, 
that produced the Banifhment of Cicero. It ap- 
pears very plainly, that thofe, who had fecretly been 
engaged in Catiline’s Party, began to meditate a 
Revenge upon Cicero immediately after the break~- 
ing of that Confpiracy, founded, as every one 
knows, upon a Pretence, that he had put Roman 
Citizens to Death without a Trial before the People. 
This Scheme of banifhing him was afterwards ta- 
ken up by Clodius, exalperated at the Forwardnefs, 
which Cicero had fhewn in bringing him to Trial. 
It was pufhed onto a Conclufion by the joint Inte- 
reft of the Triumvirate, whofe offers he had neg- 
le€ted. Perhaps on this Occafion he was not pro- 
tected fo vigoroufly as he ought to have been- by 
the Senators of the Ariftocratical Party, whom 
he accufes in his private Letters to fticus, of 
« Minding their Fifh-ponds more than the publick 
<¢ Service.”—Dr. Middleton takes an Opportunity 
of vindicating his Hero from a new Charge 
brought againft him by the Author of the Od- 
fervations on his Life. Speaking to Atticus (1. 2. 5°) 
of the Augurate that was vacant, he fays, guo quidem 
uno eso ab iffis capt poffum ;— meaning the Trium- 
virate. The Cenfurer defcants upon the aftonifh- 
ing Weaknefs of our Orator, and thinks this fingle 
Paffage muft ruin for ever his Pretenfions to Pa- 
triotiim. But the Doctor interprets the Expreffion, 
‘© That the Augurate was the only Bait that could 
‘© tempt him ; not to go into the Meafures of the 
«© Triumvirate, but to fuffer himfelf to be obliged 
*¢ to them.”— He adds likewife, that this was “ a 
“ fudden Start of an unweighed Thought ; and that 
“¢ it appears from a Letter to Caso, that he might 

‘© have 
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¢s have had the Office for afking, but had actually 
+ flighted it.””—— | 

As our Author thus endeavours to vindicate 
Cicero,whiere his Conduct feems to be unjuftly blame. 
ed, he fcems to give it up tacitly in another mate- 
rial Inftance: “ The Refolution of charging bis 
“© Guwa was too hafty and inconfiderate, and 
‘¢ helped to precipitate his Ruin. He was not 
«¢ named in the Law propofed by G/odias, nor per- 
ss fonally affected by it. The Lerms of it were 
«6 general, and feemingly juft, reaching only to 
«© thofe, who had taken the Life of a Citizen ille- 
“© gally,.—By making himfcif a Criminal betore 
« his Time, he fhortened the Troubie of his Ene- 
ss mies, difcouraged his Friends, and made his Cafe 
‘© more defperate than he needed to have done,” 

Tue Filth Section reprefents Cicero to us in the 
moft difadvantagcous Light, as it includes the Time 
from his Banifhment to his Return. During his Refi. 
dence at Dyrrachium every Spark of the Senator, 
the Patriot, and the Philofopher feem extinguifhed 
in his CharaGter. He appears fretful and fufpici- 
ous, repining and melancholy; complaining that 
he had been betrayed by falfe and envious Friends, 
particularly Hor tenfius, imagining he fhould never 
return Home, and diffatished with every Step that 
was taken by his Friends at Rowe towards his be- 
ing recalled. 

The Law, which exprefly paffed a Sentence of 
Banifhment againft him,was not propo fed by Clodius 
till after his Flight, and was voted in a tumultuous 
Affembly, being not only illegal as to the Form, 
but abfurd as to the Matter of it. Notwithftanding 
the genera] Devaftation of his Fortunes which en- 
dued, and the Claufes that made it highly penal to 
move for his Reftoration, the Tribune Ninntus 
had the Refolution to make a Motion in the Senate, 
that the Law fhould be repealed, within two Months 

after, 
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after, and the Senate agreed to it, and refolved no 
other Bufinefs fhould be tranfacted till ic was done. 
The Doétor obferves, as an alleviating Circum- 
ftance to the unmanly Deifpair,which Tud/y expreffes 
in all his Letters upon this Event, that ** this 
«¢ very Weaknefs flowed from a Source, which 
¢ rendered him the more amiable in all the other 
¢ Parts of Life; and the fame Tendernefs of Dif- 
pofition, which made him love his Friends, his 
Children, his Country, more paffionately than 
other Men, made him feel the Lofs of them 
more fenfibly.” 
The earneft Endeavours of his Friends, efpeci- 
ally of Atticus, who, in this Decline of his For- 
tunes, fhewed the Sincerity of his Affection for 
him with a more than Epicurean Adtivity, were 
extremely promoted by the Imprudence of Clodius 
in quarrelling with Pompey.—Vhat Incendiary had 
even the Impudence to refcue out of the Hands 
of the latter the King of Armenia’s Son, and 
undertook, for a Sum of Money, to fend him 
home.—The Affair of Cicero’s Return hung for 
fome Months in Sufpence; feveral Draughts of 
Laws for it were propofed, but none proved ef- 
teétual, cill at Jaft under the new Confuls, Lentulus 
and Metellus, who fucceeded Pifo and Gabinius, the 
Senate, fupported by Pompey, who had obtained 
Ce/ar’s Confent then in Gaul, and refolved to fuf- 
fer no longer the riotous Oppofition made by 
Clodius and his Faction, fummoned the Freemen of 
Rome fromrall Parts of /taly ; and in the moft nu- 
merous and regular Affembly that wasever known. 
Cicero was recalled from Banifhment by the unani- 
mous Suffrage of the Centuries. ‘¢ This, fays his 
‘© Fiiftorian, was one of the laft genuine Acts of 
*« free Rome, one of the laft Efforts of public Li- 
*« berty, exerting icfelf to do Honour to its Patron 
** and Defender: For the Union of the Triimvi- 
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«s rate had already given it a dangerous Wound; 
‘s and their Diffenfion, which not long after enfued, 
« entirely deftroyed it.”— Cicero landed at Brundi. 
fium the very Day it paffed, and was received, 


‘both on the Road, and ac his Entrance into Rome, 


by great Multitudes, and even the Senate ina Body, 
who exprefied the utmoft Joy at his Return ; fo 
that, as he faid after, “ he had Reafon to fear, ‘ett 
‘¢ People fhould imagine, that he himfelt had con. 
‘<< trived his late Flight for the Sake of fo glorious 
«sa Reftoration.” 

Dr. Middleton, asa neceflary Key to fome Part 
of Tully’s future Conduct, opens the 6th Seétion 
with obferving, * that his return was, what he him- 
«< {elf truly calls it, the Beginning of a new Life 
‘© to him, which was to be governed by new Max- 
«¢ ims, and a new Kind of Policy ; yet {9 as not to 
«¢ forfeit his old Character, —— The uncommon 

Confent of oppofite Parties in promoting his Re- 

ftoration drew upon him a Variety of Obligati- 

ons, which muft needs often clafh and _ interfere 
with each other, and which it was his Part to 
manage fo, as to make them confiitent with his 

Honcur, his Safety, his private and_ his public 

Duty.” The firft ching, in which Cicero en- 
caged himfelf after the ceremonial Part of his Re- 
turn was over, was to procure a Satisfaction from 
the Public for the ruin of his Houfes and Eftates. 
Clodius had dedicated the Area, on which his Pala- 
tine Houfe ftood, to the God idefS of L iberty ; and 
Tilly was obliged to plead his Caufe on this Occafi- 
on before the College of Priefts, in order to get the 
Ground difcharged from the Service of Religion. He 
carried this Bufineis through with fo much Vigour 
and Spirit, that notwithftandi ing the turbulent ‘Op- 
pofition of Clodius, who began his Violences afrefh, 
an Eftimate was made him of 22000 /, by a De- 

cree 
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cree of the Senate, and the Money to be laid out 
according to his own Fancy. 

Upon occafion of the frequent Tumults raifed by 
Clodius, and the Quarrel, which arofe between him and 
Milo, who engaged one another daily in the Streets 
of Rome with hired Bands of Gladiators ; our Au- 
thor with great Sagacity, and a new Turn of Ree 
flection, explains the Caufes «* why a Man, whofe 
«« J.ife was a perpetual Infult on all Laws, divine 
‘© andhuman, was fuffered, not only to live with- 
¢s out Punifhment, but to obtain the Honours of a 
“ free City in their proper Courfe; and he fhews, 
¢¢ chatall Parties found fome Account in thefe Dit- 
« orders ; the Triumvirate liked to fee 
¢ Things thrown into Confufion; the Senate 
«¢ thought his Rafhnefs would often perplex the 
Meafures of the former ; and the Enemies of Ci- 
‘© cero, who were not a few, cherifhed one that de- 
«; clared himfelf his Antagonitft. Soon af- 
ter we find Cicero oppofing the recalling Ce/ar 
out of Gaui, upon a Pretence, that the Progrefs 
of his Arms ought not to be ftopped, but ’tis 
certain, that to have deprived Ce/ar of a powerful 
Army, and taken from him the Opportunities of 
corrupting the Citizens with the Plunder of Gaal, 
would have been the only way to have checked his 
ambitious Views. Let Cicero himlelf declare the Mo- 
tives of his Behaviour in this, and fome other fimi- 
Jar Inftances, which would be needlefs to enlarge 
upon, ** The Malevolence and Envy of the arifto- 
© cratical Chiefs has almoft driven me from my old 
‘ Principles, and tho’ not fo far as to make me 
‘ forget my Dignity, yet fo as to take a proper 
“ Care of my Safety.” We fometimes have 
Cicero reprefented to us as retiring to his Tufculan 
and Formian Vijla, when he was dilpleafed with 
the Situation of Affairs at Rome; and | think the 
"idture, which is frequently drawn of him in his Re- 
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tirement, one of the moft agreeable Parts of the Doc. 
tor’s Work. We have a fhort Account of the Time 
and Occafions of his writing, with the Sentiments 
of his Friends an himielf upon his Performances, 
amd the Alterations, which he frequently made in hig 
firftt Draughts.—As he was difpleafed with feveral of 
the Senators (particularly Cato, who defended the 
Validity of Clodius’s Tribunefhip, becaufe of a 
Commiffion which had fent him to Cyprus) and 
was careffed at the fame time by Ce/ar and Pompey, 
we find him acting fometimes in fuch a Man. 
ner, as afterwards gave Uneafinefs to himfelf. 

The Doétor blames him for defending Vatinius 
and Gabinius; the one a ‘editious Tribune, who had 
offered him formerly many Infults 5 the latter a pro- 
fligate Rake, under whofe Confulfhip he had been 
banifhed: and yet a Compliance with the Times, 
and the Importunities of his great Friends, extorted 
thofe Defences from him.——The moft confiderable 
Fact related in this Section is the famous Rencoun- 
ter between Clodius and Milo in the Appian Road, 
in which the former was killed by the Servants and 
Command of the latter, As the general Circum- 
{tances of the Fact and Trial are well Known by 
the excellent Oration of Cicero ftill extant, I fhall 
only fay, that he behaved inthe whole with a great 
deal of Activity and Refolution in the Caufe of his 
Friend ; and neither the Lofs of popular Favour, 
nor Pompey’s Sufpicions, nor his own’ Danger, nor 
the Terror of Arms could divert him from the Re- 
folution of undertaking .\/i/o’s Defence. 

Tully was foon after fent to the Government of 
Cilicia, by Virtue of a Law of Pompey’s, to dil- 
qualify all future Confuls and Prztors from hold- 
ing any Province, till five Years after the Expira- 
tion of their Magiftracies ; and that during this In- 
terval, the Senators of confular and przetorian Rank, 


who had never held any foreign Command, fhould 
divide 
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divide the vacant Provinces among themfelves by 
Lot. Yet this very Government obtruded upon Ci- 
ceroagaintt his Inclination, juft at the breaking out 
of a civil War, is, if I miftake not, reprefented by 
the Author of the Od/ervations, as the Fruit of his 
Compliance with the Meafures of the Triumvirate. 

In the feventh Section (which opens the fecond 
Volume) Cicero is reprefented to us in a Light, 
wherein he had hitherto ftudioufly avoided to ap- 
pear, that of Governour of a Province ; and yet in 
an Employment difagreeable to himfelf, and which 
others ufed as the fureft Opportunity of enriching 
themfelves and their Friends from the Spoils of the 
People, we find him exerting a Moderation, Inte- 
grity, and Prudence, perfectly agreeable to his main 
Character.——He was there uninfluenced by the 
Violence of Parties, unchecked by thofe Complian- 
ces, to which the ‘Situation of Affairs at Rome 
fometimes obliged him to fubmit.—** He forbad all 
«© Expence whatfoever to be made on himfelf, or 
“© any of his Company.-— He would not even fuf- 
‘¢ fer his Officers to accept what was cue to them 
“by Law. He reftrained the exorbitant Intereft 
© of Money, and order’d by Ediét that no Bonds in 
«© his Province fhould carry above one per Cent. by 
s¢ the Month,— 

The Doétor collects from Cicero’s Epiftles a re- 
markable Story of M4. Brutus, who futfered two of 
his Friends Scaptius and Matinius to opprefs the 
Salaminians, for a very large Debt, at an extrava- 
gant Intereft, which was at firft concealed under 
their Names, but afterwards appeared to be owing 
to himfelf. This Proceeding, which had the Ap- 
pearance of Extortion, gave Tully adiflike to Brua- 
us in the Beginning of their Acquaintance, and he 
complains with fome Severity of it to Atticus. — 
We afterwards find him at the Head of his Army 
1) Cilicia, fecuring Ariobarzanes King of Cappadocia 
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from a Plot formed againft his Crown and Life, 
and afterwards by his Approach towards Syria, obe 
liging the Parthians to raife the Blockade of 4n- 
tioch. He was faluted Jmperator, for his Succefies 
againft the Pindenifiars, a mountainous Nation, and 
a Supplication was decreed by the Senate to his 
Honour. —— Whilft Cicero is thus employed in his 
Proconfular Adminiftration, the News of Rome is 
tranfmitted to him by his Friend Ce/iws, who this 
Year obtained the Edilefhip ; and the Doctor has 
inferted feveral curious Particulars from thefe Epi- 
{tles, relating to the Caufes of the Quarrel between 
Cefar and Pompey, and the Steps taken by the Se- 
nate to deprive the former of his Command in 
Gaul. ** The Winter Months Cicero employed in 
“ the civil Affairs of his Province, where his whole 
« Care was to eafe the fevera] Cities and Diftricts 

of that exceffive Load of Debts, in which the 
Avarice and Rapacioufnefs of former Govern- 
ours had involved them; nor would he tufer 
the expenfive Monuments of Statues, Temples, 
€fc. which ufed to be ereéted of courfe to tor- 
mer Governours, however infamous and cor- 
rupt.” 

On the Expiration of his Government, he took 
Rhodes and Epbefus in his Return to Rome, where 
he found all things tending ‘* to an immediate Rup- 
‘© ture: the two Confuls, the Majority of the Se- 
<¢ nate, and the Magiftrates, with the better Sort of 
‘© all Ranks were in Pompey’s Intereft: in Ce/ar’s, 
<< all the criminal and obnoxious, all who had fuf- 
¢¢ fered Punifhment, or deferved it.””—. But Cicero, 
from the violent Difpofition of both Parties, per- 
ceived the Neceffity of an Accommodation ; and 
rightly judged that, ‘* which ever Side got the bet- 
‘+ ter, the War muft neceffarily end ina Tyranny.” 
This made him very defirous to forward every O- 
verture for Peace; and fome Propofals, which Ce- 
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far offer’d after he had paffed the Rubicon, in order 
to delay Pompey’s Preparations, gave him Hopes of 
it; but they foon vanifhed, and he was fo difgufted 
at the Meafures of Pompey, who quitted Rome with 
Precipitation, and fuffered Domitius to be taken in 
Corfinium, that he retired to one of his Country- 
Houfes at Formie, and declined following Pompey 
to Brundifium. This Retreat and feeming Uncer- 
tainty gave Cefar and his Friends an Opportunity 
of preffing him, if not to come to Rome and affilt 
them (as they called it) in fettling the Republic, 
yet to ftand neuter. The Letters, which he received 
from them on this Occafion, give us, as the Doétor 
obferves, ** the moft fenfible Proof of the high 
«© Efteem and Credit, in which Cicero flourifhed at 
‘© this Time in Rome; when in a Conteft for Em- 
pire, which Force alone was to decide, we fee 
¢* the Chiefs on both Sides fo folicitous to gaina 
‘¢ Man to their Party, who had no peculiar Skill 
“ in Arms, or Talents for War: but his Name 
*¢ and Authority was the Acquifition which they 
fought, fince whatever was the Fate of theit 
«© Arms, the World, they knew, would judge bet- | 
‘© ter of the Caufe, which Cicero efpoufed. The 
‘¢ fame Letters will confute likewife, in a great 
ieafure, the common Opinion of his Want of 
¢¢ Refolution in all Cafes of Difficulty ; fince no 
‘© Man could fhew a greater than he did upon the 
*¢ prefent Occafion, when againft the Importunities 
‘6 of his Friends, and all the Invitations of a fuc- 
‘* cefstul Power, hechofe to follow that Caule, 
‘¢ which he thought the beft, tho’ he knew it to be 
‘¢ the weakeft.” —— Notwithftanding this Obfer- 
vation feems very plaufible and judicious, it is cer- 
tain, that after he had joined Pompey at Dytrachium 
with fome Hazard to his own Perfon from Antony, 
(who during Ce/far’s Abfence in Spain commanded 
in /taly) he met with a very cold Reception: even 
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Cato blamed him for not continuing in his neutral 
Situation. This induced him to ridicule the Mea. 
fures, which they took, with his ufual Vein of Rail- 
lery; and as they in Return defpifed his Counfels, 
he took the firft Opportunity of returning to Jtaly 
after the Battle of Pbar/alia ; and being determined 
to engage no further in the War, committed 
himfelf indifcreetly to the Mercy of the Con- 
queror, | 

In the Courfe of the feventh Seétion, the Doc- 
tor makes feveral Remarks upon the Conduct of the 
War, which I have not Room to tranfcribe, tho’ 
they will give great Pleafure to every attentive 
Reader. He obferves in particular, that Pompey’s 
grand Miftake, was not fo much his quitting Jraly, 
as his making no Ule of his Fleet, and not putting 
himfelf at the Head of his Veteran Army in 
Spain. 

The eighth Seétion carrieson the Thread of Af- 
fairs to Ce/ar’s Death. Cicero certainly acted im- 
prudently in fubmitting himfelf fo haftily to the 
Conqueror ; but Ce/ar by the kind Reception, 
which he gave him upon his Return to /ra/y after 
the Alexandrian War, removed all Uneafinefs for 
his perfonal Safety.— As he defpaired ot any Good 
cothe Republick, he chofe to fhut himfelf up with 
his Books, which, as he often fays, had before been 
the Diverfion only, but were now become the Sup- 
port of his Life. Among the Fruits of his Leiture, 
during Ce/ar’s ufurped Adminiftration, are his Dia- 
logue on famous Orators, his Academics, and his 
Tufculan Difputations. It is indeed furprifing, that 
a Man in the utmoft Concern at the miferable State 
of the Commonwealth and the Extinétion of Li- 
berty, uneafy likewife in his private Affairs, by his 
Divorce from Terentia, whofe Humour and Ma- 
nagement had long been difagreeable to him, and 
vexed at the Ingratitude of his Brother Quintus and 
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Nephew, who, forgetting all the Ties of Blood, 
traduced his Conduct to Ce/ar, fhould haveany In- 
clination for compofing, Works of fuch a Na? 
ture as thofe abovementioned, from the Variety of 
Learning difplay’d in them, the Solidity of the 
Reafoning, and Elegance of Style, feem to require 
not only the greateft Leifure from Bufinef$, but the 
utmoft Tranquillity of Mind. Cicero’s Condué, 
with regard to Ce/ar, has generally been reprefent- 
ed as mean, and void of Dignity.——In the Light 
that the Doctor fhews it, it appears both prudent 
and honourable. He was unwilling to provoke a 
Power which could opprefs him, and therefore an- 
{wered the Civilities of Cfar, and his Friends of 
that Party, with a fuitable Politenefs. At the fame 
time he utterly refufed to have any Share in the Ad- 
ininiftration of publick Affairs ; and complains that 
his Name was often fet to Decrees, which he knew 
nothing of, till they were put in Execution. He 

ewed himfelf likewife very willing to ferve his 
l'riends, who had been engaged with him in Pom- 
pey’s Caufe; and in feveral Places of his Orations 
tor Deiotarus, Ligarius, and Marcellus, declares his 
Approbation of that Party, and his Zeal for Liber- 
ty. The Doétor obferves, that the many fine things 
which are faid of Ce/ar in the Speech tor Marce/- 
lus, havegiven fome ‘* Handle for a Charge of In- 
© fincerity againft Cicero ; but it muft be remem- 
‘© bered, that he was delivering a Speech of Thanks, 
not only for himfelf, but in the Name, and at the 
Defire of the Senate, where his Subject naturally 
required the Embellifhments of his Oratory ; 
and that all his Compliments are grounded 
on a Suppofition, that C/ar intended to reftore 
the Republick ; of which he entertained no {mall 
Hopes at this time, as he fignifies in a Letter to 
one of Ce/far’s principal Friends. And no 
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% an Addrefs to a Conqueror in the height of his 
<t- Power, fhould want to be tempered with fome 
< few Strokes of Flattery.” One Circumftance 
in Cicero’s private Life, which this Section includes, 
isthe Death of Tullia, who had been married to 
three Noblemen of the greateft Families in Rome, 
Pifo, Crafipes, and Dolabella.  Itis not ftrange, 
¢s that the Lofs of fuch a Daughter in the Prime of 
«¢ her Life, and the moft comfortlefs Seafon of his 
‘© own, fhould affeét him with all that Grief, which 
* the greateft Calamity could inflict on a Temper 
«¢ naturally timid and defponding.”— He had even 
Thoughts of dedicating a Temple to her Honour, 
but his Philofophy at laft got the better, and the 
Hurry of Bufinefs, in which he was engaged after 
Cefar’s Death, diverted him from that Defign. 
This laft Event was haften’d by Ce/ar’s Af- 
fe€tation to affume the Title of King, which he in- 
tended to obtain by procuring a Prophecy to be 
forged out of the Sybi/line Books, that the Parth- 
ans could not be fubdued but by a King. — The 
Circumftances of the Confpiracy are well known, 
but the Doétor finds a Method to caft new Light 
upon every Event which he handles. The Cha- 
racters of Brutus and Caffus are drawn at full 
Length. Of the former he obferves, that 
‘© tho’ from a certain Pride and Gravity of Tem- 
«© per, he affected the Severity of a Stoic, yet he 
¢ was wholly unequal to it; and that he was often 
‘ forced by the Tendernefs of his Nature to confute 
s¢ the Rigour of his Principles. —He attributes the 
latter’s engaging in the Confpiracy, not to thofe fri- 
volous Reafons of Difguft affigned by fome old 
Writers, but to the natural Principles and Temper 
of the Man, who, tho’ he profeffed himfelf an E- 
picurean in Speculation, lived and aéted like a Stoic. 
— On Cefar our Author remarks among other 
Things, ** chat by a vain Oftentation of his Power, 
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«« he deftroyed the Stability of it ; and by an Intempe- 

« rance of reigning, brought ittoaviolent End.” 
In the Beginning of the ninth Section, our Author 
obviates an ill-natured Afperfion, which has been 
thrown on Cicero’s Character, as if he was then fo 
low in the Efteem of good Men, that the Confpi- 
rators did not truft him with their Secret. He 
fhews, that the Act was too violent and defperate 
for one of his Age and Dignity to be concerned ins 
that his Authority to vindicate the Deed was of 
more Ufe to them, than his Hand could have been 
in executing it; and that feveral Paflages in his 
Letters ftrongly intimate, that he expecéted an At- 
tempt on Ce/ar’s Lite, and that he endeavoured to 
fpirit up Brutus to fome Action worthy of his An- 
ceftors. Cicero’s Counfels were of great Service to 
the Confpirators, who had formed no Scheme be- 
yond the Death of Ce/ar. He advifed them to 
aflemble the Senate in the Capitol ; propofed, after 
the Example of /thens, a general Amnefty, or Act 
of Oblivion; and ftrongly remonftrated againft 
keeping any Meafures with Antony. The latter 
acted with fo much Art and Diffimulation, that he 
engaged Lepidus in his Interefts, who was then at 
the Head of an Army; and by an outward Shew of 
Concord and Moderation laid afleep the Sufpicions 
of the Confpirators, and obtained a Confirmation 
of all Cefar’s Acts, and a Permiffion that his Body 
fhould be publickly burnt. The Diforders which 
enfued at Cefar’s Funeral, and the Soldiers which 
Antony affembled from all Parts, reduced the Con- 
fpirators to a Neceffity of leaving Rome: Brutus 
and Ca/fius retired to Lanuvium, and Ciccro to one 
of his Country-houfes. The Doctor has collected, 
from feveral Hints in Tzi/l;’s Letters to Atticus, a 
Fac very little known; that Cleopatra was lodged 
with Ce/far in his Palace at the Time of his Affaffi- 
nation, but lefe Rome immediacly in no {mall 
Fright, 
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Fright. Whilft Antony, after having as Conful 
appointed a Meeting of the Senate on the firft of 
Fune, made a Progrefs thro’ Jtaly to engage the 
Veterans in his Service, Brutus and Caffus conti- 
nued at Lanuvium, very irrefolute in their Defigns, 
and making no Oppofition but by Edicts to the 
vigorous Projects of their Enemies, Soon after, 
Oétavius appeared on the Stage, and at frft pre- 
tended to nothing more than the Succeffion to his 
Uncle’s Eftate ; but his Quarrel with Axtony en- 
gaged him in further Views. Cicero was then em- 
ployed in feveral Philofophical Pieces: Zhe Nature 
of the Gods; Divination; his Dialogues on Old Age 
and Friendfbip ; and an Anecdotical Hijtory of bis 
own Times, after the Manner of Theophraftus. But 
perceiving that Affairs grew worfe from the tyran- 
nical Proceedings of Autony, he determined to re- 
tire to Athens; and after having had feveral Con- 
ferences with Brutus and Caffius, he fet Sail tor 
Greece, but was driven back by contrary Winds to 
Leucopetra. Here he was informed, that Antony 
feemed difpofed to follow moderate Counfels ; which 
made him refolve to repair to Rome. But he foon 
found his Miftake ; for irony, on his declining to 
come to the Senate, threatened openly, that his 
Houfe fhould be pulled down. Which being told 
him, he went thither the next Day, and in the Pre- 
fence of Dolabella, the other Conful, pronounced 
his firft Philippic. Antony was greatly enraged at 
this Speech, and a few Days after delivered a fu- 
rious Inveétive in the Senate againft Cicero; who 
being apprehenfive of Defigns againft his Life, re- 
tired to one of his Villas near Naples, and drew up 
the celebrated fecond Philippic, which was never 
intended to be fpoke, but referved for Publication, 
when Things grew to Extremities, as they foon 
after did, for Ofavius having drawn together a 
itrong Army of Veterans, paid great Court to the 
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Republican Chiefs, particularly Cicero, whom he 
earneftly prefled to return to Rome. The latter, 
tho’ for fome time he diftrufted his Intentions, yet 
alarmed by the preffing Danger of the Republic, 
and feetng a War actually begun in the Heart of 
Italy, where Aatony endeavoured to poffefs himfelf of 
Cifalpine Gaul, and befieged Decimus Brutus in 
Modena, at laft agreed to join with Ofavius. The 
Doétor obferves, that ‘* his chief Care and Caution 
¢s {till was to arm him only with a Power fufficient 
‘© to opprefs Antony, yet fo checked and limited, 
«s that he fhould not be able to opprefs the Com- 
‘© monwealth. 

Accordingly there being now neither Conful nor 
Pretor in Rome, Tully repaired thither to take upon 
him the Adminiftration of Affairs, and concert 
Meafures with Hirtius and Pan/fa, Confuls for the 
next Year. 

The tenth and eleventh Sections are very inter- 
efting. ‘They contain the laft Efforts of expiring 
Liberty, conduéted by the Experience of Cicero, 
who puts every Method in Praétice, which Prudence 
or Retolution could fuggeft, to fave the Republic. 
He feems from this Period to have determined no 
longer to keep any Meatures with thofe, who were 
Enemies to the Freedom of his Country, but to 
oppofe their Attempts, at the rifk of every thing 
that was dear to him. He performed a very confi- 
derable Service to the Republic, in gaining over 
Hirtius and Pan/fa to its Interefts, who had both 
formerly been ftrongly attached to Cefar’s Party, 
and borne confiderable Commands inthe Army ; and 
tho’ they retained fome Prejudice in Favour of their 
old Friends, yet in general they aéted with a great 
Regard to Cicero's Counfels, and a fincere Defire 
of calming the Diforders of the State. Cicero had 
no fmall Difficulties to encounter in the Senate, 
where dntony’s Friends, headed by Calenus, were 
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{trong enough to carry fome Points againft him 
tending to foften the Rigour of his Motions. In the 
Beginning of the Year they prevailed, that an Em- 
baffy of three confular Senators fhould be fent to 
Antony; which proved (as Cicero foretold) ineffec- 
tual. ‘* He afterwards moved the Senate to decree, 
« that a War or Rebellion was actually begun ; 
“© they carried it for a Tumult. He urged them to 
© declare Antony an Enemy 3 they carried it for the 
© fotter Term of Adverfary.” -— The Succefs of 
Brutus and Caffius in Macedonia and Syria afforded 
great Joy to the Republican Party ; and the Cruelty 
of Dolabelia towards Trebonius, one of the Confpira- 
tors, raifed the Indignation of the whole City. 
The Doétor lays before us a Plan of Cicero's 
Politicks in the following Obfervations, which are 
founded on an extenfive View of the Hiftory of 
thofe Times. ‘** As Antony was the moft immedi- 
‘© ate and defperate Enemy, he had armed againft 
«¢ him the whole Strength of /sa/y. Young Oftavius, 


“ nextto Antony, was the moft formidable to the 


‘* Friends of Liberty, but from the Contraft of 
‘¢ their perfonal Interefts, and their Jealoufy of 


** each other’s Views, Cicero managed the Op- 


portunity to employ the one to the Ruin of 
the other, yet fo as to provide at the fame Time 
againft any prefenc Danger from Ofavizs, by 
throwing a Superiority of Power into the Hands 
of the Confuls.—But befides the Difficulties, 
which he had to ftruggle with at home, he had 
greater Difcouragements from abroad from the 
- Commanders of the feveral Provinces; they 
“ were all promoted to thole Governments by 
Cefar, the proper Creatures of his Power, and 
the Abettors of his Tyranny, and were now full 
of Hopes, either of advancing themfelves to 
Dominion, or a Share of it at Jeaft, by efpoufing 
s* the Caufe of fome more powerful Pretender, &c.’ 
; [To be continzed.] 
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